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=pectator of buoks. 
A FOREIGN PRINCE1n ENGLAND. 


‘Lour in England, Treland, and France, in 
the Years 1828 and 1829; with Re- 
marks on the Manners and Customs of the 
Inhabitants, and Anecdotes of Distin- 
guished Public Characters. In a Series 
of Letters, by a German Prince. 2 vols. 
Effingham Wilson. 


We have perused these volumes with very 
great pleasure, not, perhaps, untinged with 
a little allowable pride at the, in general, 
respectful and friendly terms in which our 
native land, its institutions, and its com- 
forts, are spoken of by the writer, who is a 
foreigner of distinguished rank, and very 
considerable abilities. Of late years there 
has been no lack of travelling, and our li- 
braries are already plentifully stored with 
“Tours” and * Adventures’’ in almost 
every nook and corner of the globe. There 
was yet one region, however, which British 
travellers had not had time to explore, and 
one little corner had been reserved in our 
bookshelves for the lucubrations of the 
hardy adventurer who should undertake 
the task;—that region was happy and 
much-boasted England, and Prince Puck- 
ler Muskan is he who shall supply the de- 
ficiency in our travellers’ library. 

This prince, who, we believe, was well 
known in the fashionable London circles 
some two or three years ago, is evidently a 
man of an elegant and well-cultivated 
mind, with an activity and acuteness of ob- 
servation capable of discovering, and a 
happy disposition capable of enjoying, the 
novelties and beauties which every turn of 
the road—every rumble of his coach- 
wheels, never failed to elicit. These plea- 
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sures he was not satisfied to enjoy selfishly : 
at nightfall he loves to dwell upon his daily 
adventures in lengthy and truly amiable 
letters, addressed to his ** dear Julia,” his 
‘* beloved friend,” his ‘‘ chere et bonne,” 
and other such like endearing titles. Asa 
traveller, we should remark, ‘that he seems 
to be possessed of one qualification which, 
in a pre-eminent degree, we deem impor- 
tant to enjoyment and satisfaction ; viz. a 
determination to be satisfied and to enjoy, 
and an easy endeavour to render himself 
in turn equally agreeable to all and every 
body he meets. 

He no sooner sets out from London 
than he is enraptured with the smooth 
roads and delicious evening breeze. “I 
had been lulled,” he says, ‘‘ into a gentle 
slumber by the rapid and easy roll of the 
carriage; all nature shone with an emerald 
brightness, and a delicious fragrance 
poured in at the open windows from every 
field and flower; and your care worn, me- 
lancholy friend was again, in a few mo- 
ments, the light-hearted child, rejoicing in 
the beautiful world, and in its mighty and 
merciful Creator. Travelling in England 
is, indeed, most delightful; could I but 
witness your pleasure in it !—could I but 
feel my own doubled by your participa- 
tion!” At Cheltenham he is delighted 
with the splendid gas-lights, and the fine 
white stone staircase of his hotel. Ie 
pays all due respect to English eating and 
drinking, and particularly mentions our 
toasted muffins, as ‘‘a delicate sort of cake, 
eaten hot with butter.” Ile was once so 
enchanted at some mountain scenery, 
which our stage-coach travellers daily pass 
by unnoticed, that he ‘exclaimed aloud with 
delight.” He describes, with picturesque 
effect, some of our finest and proudest old 
castles, but does not disdain to record the 
conveniences of the house-keepers’ rooms, 
and butlers’ pantries, and laundries of 
our best modern built houses. And, finally, 
though he evidently loves his ** dear Julia” 
with aromantic ardour, he is no ways afraid 
to tell her of the nice black-eyed waiting- 
maid at his Welsh hotel, who takes a great 
fancy either to bimself, or his “portable 
novel library,” and who, every time he saw 
her, “‘presented him with a newly-devoured 
volume, and begged so earnestly for ano- 
ther, that he must have had a hard heart 
to refuse her.” He even confesses that ‘‘she 
seemed almost embarrassed when he in- 
quired about his departure early the follow- 
ing morning ,but was soon consoled when he 
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promised to leave her his travelling library, 
and to bring hera fresh assortment of books 
in a week !”” 

From this hasty sketch our readers may 
form a pretty fair idea of the kind of per- 
son they have to deal with; and if they do 
not feel the same pleasure in his acquaint- 
ance that we have done, we cannot help 
them. We will now gratify our uncon- 
querable national vanity with one or two 
extracts :—and first of 

The Sources of the Thames.—“ I will 
first,” says he, * lead you to the seven 
sources of the Thames, which arise two or 
three miles from Cheltenham. I set out 
on this excursion in ‘a fly,’ (a kind of 
small landau, drawn by one horse,) on the 
top of which [ sat, that [ might enjoy the 
beautiful prospect from the highest station. 

* After a long ascent, you come to some 
solitary grassy hills; on the top of these, 
under the shade of two or three alders, is a 
little group of plashy springs, which trickle 
away, forming, as far as the eye can follow 
them, an insignificant brook. Such is the 
modest infancy of the proud Thames. I 
felt a tide of poetry come over my mind, 
as I thought how, but a few hours ago, 
and but a few miles hence, I had seen 
these same waters covered with a thousand 
vessels ; how this glorious stream, in its 
short course, bears on its bosom more ships, 
more treasures, and more human beings, 
than any of its colossa! brethren; how the 
capital of the world lies on its hanks, and, 
by her omnipotent commerce, may be al- 
most said to rule the four quarters of the 
yvlobe! With reverential admiration I 
looked down on the gushing drops, and 
compared them one while with Napoleon, 
who, obscurely born in Ajaccio, in a few 
years made ali the thrones of the earth 
tremble; then with the avalanche, which, 
loosened from its bed under the foot of a 
sparrow, in five minutes buries a village ; 
then with Rothschild, whose father sold 
ribbons, and without whose assistance no 
power in Europe seems now able to carry 
on war !” 

After this we turn to a romantic and 
rather uncomfortable 

Ascent of Mount Snowdon.—“ As soon 
as [ arrived at the inn I secured a * pony,’ 
(a small mountain horse,) and a guide, and 
hastened to set out, in bope that the threat- 
ening clouds would break about noon.— 
Unfortunately, the very contrary happened; 
it grew darker and darker, and before I had 
climbed half an hour, followed by my guide 
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leading the pony, one uniform mantle en- 
shrouded hill and valley, and a heavy rain, 
against which my umbrella did not long 
protect me, beatuponus. * * * The 
weather was now so terrible, and the in- 
creasing storm so dangerous even, that we 
were once more compelled to seek shelter 
in a miserable ruinous hut. The inside 
was filled with smoke, in the midst of 
which sat an old woman spinning in si- 
lence, while some half-naked children lay 
on the ground, gnawing dry crusts of bread. 
The whole family seemed hardly conscious 
of my entrance; at least, they made no 
pause or change in their occupations. For 
a moment the children stared stupidly and 
incuriously at me, and then fell again into 
the apathy of wretchedness. I seated my- 
self on the round table, the only piece of 
furniture in the house, and once more gave 
audience to my thoughts, which were not 
the most exhilarating. Meanwhile, as the 
storm raged more furiously, my guide ear- 
nestly advised me to turn back. This 
would doubtless have been the most rea- 
sonable course, particularly as we had not 
yet ascended a third way up the mountain. 
But as I had long resolved to drink your 
health, dear Julia, on the summit of Snow - 
don, in champagne, and had brought a 
bottle with me from Caernarvon for that 
express purpose, it seemed to me of ill 
omen to giveitup. With the cheerfulness 
which a firm determination and fixed pur- 
pose, whether in great things or small, 
never fails to impart, I said, laughing, to 
my guide, ‘ If it were to rain stones instead 
of water, I would not turn back till I had 
been at the top of Snowdon.’ I made the 
poor old woman a little present, which she 
received with apathy. The road was be- 
come extremely difficult; it lay over loose 
and smooth stones washed by the rain, or 
over very slippery turf. I admired how 
my active, sturdy little beast, shod as he 
was with smooth English shoes, could step 
so securely forward on such a road. 

‘¢ Meanwhile it soon became so pierc- 
ingly cold, that, drenched as I was by the 
rain, I could keep my seat no longer. I 
am so out of practice in climbing, that 1 
was sometimes nearly overpowered by 
weariness ; but, as the knight in the ro- 
mance of Old Spiess was cheered by the 
sound of the bells of the twelve sleeping 
virgins, so [ was continually exhorted to 
perseverance by the * ma—ma’ of the 
mountain sheep, who were feeding in hun 
dreds on the thin herbage around me. I 
thought of our pet-lamb at home, and 
stepped vigorously onward, tll at the end 
of an hour I had recovered from my fa- 
tigue, and felt fresher than at setting out. 
I was not compensated for my sufferings 
by the view; for, shrouded as I was in 
clouds, I could hardly see twenty paces 
before me. In this mysterious ‘ clair ob- 
scur,’ I reached the wished-for summit, 





the way to which lies over a narrow irre- 
gular wall of rocks. A pile of stones, in 
the centre of which is a wooden pillar, 
marks the highest point. 

* * * . * 


* | scratched my name neara thousand 
others on a block of stone, took out the 
drinking-horn which my host had lent me, 
and ordered the guide to draw the cork of 
iny bottle of champagne. It must have 
contained an unusual portion of fixed air, 
for the cork flew higher than the top of the 
pillar by which we stood; and you may 
therefore, without imitating Munchausen, 
assert, that when [ drank your health on 
the 17th of July, 1828, the cork of the 
champagne bottle flew four thousand feet 
above the level of the sea. I filled the 
horn to the foaming brim, and shouted 
with stentor voice into the dim obscure, 
Long life to Julia! with nine times nine, 
(in the English style.) Three times I 
emptied the cup, and, thirsty and exhausted 
as I was, never did I relish champagne 
more. After my libation was completed, 





the prayers [ sent up were not words, but 


profound emotions; the most fervent | 


amongst which was the wish that it might | 
be Heaven’s will to grant happiness on 
earth to you, and then, ‘ if possible,’ to me 
And see, a pretty lamb sprang forth from — 
the cloudy veil, and the mist opened and | 
rolled away, and before us lay the earth 
suddenly gilded by a momentary gleam of 
sunshine. But in a minute the curtain | 
fell again—an emblem of my destiny: the 
beautiful and the desirable—the gilded 
earth—appear now and then like delusive 
meteors before me: as soon as [ seek to 
grasp them, they vanish like dreams !” 

Novel Criticism on Scott's Writings.— 
“ Dear Julia, a traveller must be allowed 
to speak often and much of weather and of 
eating. The novels of the Illustrious, erst 
Unknown, or the Illustrious Unknown, 
derive no inconsiderable part of their at- 
tractions from the masterly pictures of this 
kind they contain. Whose mouth does 
not water when he sees Dalgetty, the sol. 
dier of fortune, display at the table a 
prowess even greeter than in the fight? IL 
am really not in joke when [ assure you 
that when I have lost my appetite, | often 
read an hour or two in the works of the 
Great Unknown, and find it completely 
restored.” 

Menai Bridge.—** After an hour of in- 
tense enjoyment, I rode at the full speed 
of a pony, which I hired in Anglesea, to 
the great bridge. The best point of view 
is from the beach, near some fishing huts 
about a hundred paces from the bridge. 
The more thoroughly and minutely I 
viewed it, the greater was my astonishment. 
I thought I beheld in a dream a,filagree 
work suspended by fairies in the air. In 
short, the fancy cannot exhaust itself in 





comparisons ; and as a stage-coach with 


four horses drove rapidly over the arch a 
hundred feet high and six hundred w de, 
half concealed by the intertexture of the 
chains on which the bridge is suspended, 
I thought I saw larks fluttering in a uet. 
The men who were seated in various | arts 
of the chain-work, giving it its first coxt of 
paint, were like captive insects. Tose 
who know the castle at Berlin will be able 
to form some idea of the enormous dimen- 
sions of this bridge, when they hear that 
it would stand perfectly well unde: the 
centre arch; and yet the chains hol the 
latter so firmly, that even driving a the 
quickest rate or with the heaviest burden, 
which is by no means forbidden, doe: not 
excite the smallest perceptible vibration. 
The bridge is divided at the top into three 
roads, one for going, another for returning, 
and a third for foot passengers. The planks 
rest on an iron grating, so that they are 
easily removed when out of repair, and no 
danger is to be apprehended when they 
break. Every three years the whole iron- 
work receives a fresh coat of paint, to 
prevent rust. The name of the architect, 
who has earned a high and lasting reputa- 
tion, is Telford.” 

We cannot conclude without a very gra- 
tifying picture of 

A true English Gentleman.—‘ Towards 
evening I arrived at the house of my wor- 


‘thy colonel, a true Englishman, in the 


best sense of the word. He and his amia- 
ble family received me in the friendliest 
manner. Country-gentlemen of his class, 
who are in easy circumstances, (with us 
they would be thought rich,) and fill a re- 
spectable station in society; who are not 
eager and anxious pursuers of fashion in 
London, but seek to win the affection of 
their neighbours and tenants; whose hos- 
pitality is not mere ostentation; whose 
manners are neither ‘exclusive’ nor out- 
landish ; but who find their dignity in a 
domestic life polished by education and 
adorned by affluence, and in the observ- 
ance of the strictest integrity ;—-such form 
the most truly respectable class of nglish- 
men. In the great world of London, in- 
deed, they play an obscure part; but, on 
the wide stage of humanity, one of the 
most noble and elevated that can be allot- 
ted to mau. Unfortunately, however, the 
predominance and the arrogance of the 
English aristocracy is so great, and that 
of fashion yet so much more absolute and 
tyrannous, that such families, if my tribute 
of praise and admiration were ever to fall 
under their eye, would probably feel less 
flattered by it, than they would be if I 
enumerated them among the leaders of 
‘ ton.” 

After these various extracts, need we add 
any thing further in recommendation of 
our “ Foreign Prince’s Tour ?” 
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ITALIAN LOVE. 


The Romance of History. 
Charles Macfarlane. 3 vols. 


Italy, By 
Bull. 


Tue intention of this work (which is the 
fourth, we believe, of a series,) is a very 
excellent one: that of combining amuse- 
ment with instruction in a most engaging 
form. Lord Byron says, in the lines se- 
lected for their motto, 


*¢ Truth is strange— 
Stranger than fiction ;” 


and, strange as this assertion may appear, 
it is strangely verified on a perusal of the 
varratives, founded on fact, these volumes 
contain. 

These stories commence with the middle 
of the sixth, and bring us down to the end 
of the seventeenth, century; they are in 
number about twenty, and each is intro- 
duced or connected with the preceding 
one by au ‘ Historical Summary,” which, 
in itself, is an interesting feature. The 
style in which they are written and com- 
posed may, of course, be supposed to vary 
materially : in some it is fluent, elegant, 
and romantic; in others, (but these are 
fewer in number,) they rather exhibit the 
quaint and dry diction of translations from 
original Italian traditions. In such cases, 
indeed, references are very often appended 
to the authorities themselves; which at- 
taches a considerable additional value to 
the performance. 

In his preface, Mr. Macfarlane says :— 
‘*« In Italy, the scene of the following Tales, 
it has been my fortune to pass many years 
of my life, and I have endeavoured to avail 
myself of the local knowledge I possess ; 
and,” adds he, “generally, I have taken ny 
descriptions from notes made during my 
travels, seldom attempting to describe what 
I have not seen, or indeed what was not 
familiar to me from long residences or re- 
peated visits.”’ 

Mr. Macfarlane seems to think an apo- 
logy necessary for a certain ‘ little enthu- 
siasm,” displayed in his writings, which 
he says may probably be excused in one 
who, considering the present length of his 
life, has passed a good portion} of it in 
that beautiful country, with little else to 
do but to see and to admire.” For our- 
selves, we like enthusiasm when it runs in 
the course of beauty and amiability, and 
there is no need, therefore, for apology in 
the present case. 

Several of these tales we could recom- 
mend, above others, as having given us 
particular pleasure in their perusal; several 
isolated passages and scenes we might ex- 
tract as specimens of their author's style ; 
but we prefer selecting one, which, after 
abridging according to our own fashion, 
we present (if we may be permitted the 
Irishism) entire to our readers. It isa 
very pretty story, about a very interesting 
young Roman lassie, and if it intrudes 





too long upon the patience of some of our 

matter-of-fact friends, we hope they will 

excuse us for the sake of the many who 

we are certain will be glad to read it. 

THE LAST OF THE LOMBARDS. 
4 4 x * * 

‘“¢ Late in an October evening, Leontius 
was sitting with his family round a large 
and cheerful fire. The night was dreary 
and stormy, the heavy rain pattered on the 
broad leaves of the maroni, or chestnut- 
trees, that grew round the house, and they 
might have pitied the condition of those 
exposed to the ‘pelting of the pitiless 
storm,’ or, by a less amiable process, have 
increased their own comfort by reflecting 
on the sufferings of others, when, in a pause 
of the noisy gate, they fancied they heard 
the sound of voices crying as if for help 
or guidance. ‘ Hark!’ said Lucilla, one 
of the fair daughters of the Roman, * what 
voices are those at this hour, and in such 
a night?’ 

“¢ The voices of the wolves, I suppose,’ 
said Leontius; ‘ what else can they be ?’ 

* But as wolves are not apt to pronounce 
such words as ‘ Hilloa! ho! hilloa!—A 
light to guide our steps, in the name of the 
Virgin!’ and as these sounds were soon 
distinctly heard, the Roman rose, and, 
taking some branches of the resinous pine 
that were blazing on the hearth, descended 
to see what it might be, followed by one 
of his sons. 

** Seldom was aid more opportune ; for, 
when they went out, they discovered, by 
the aid of their bright torches, two men on 
horseback advancing to the edge of a con- 
siderable cliff, which in that direction 
formed the embankment of a mountain 
stream that ran at the back of the house. 
Another step or two forward, and, by a 
precipitous descent, the benighted wan- 
derers would have found themselves with 
broken bones in the bed of that torrent. 

*** Back —back !’ cried Leontius, waving 
the burning pile as high as he could to 
light them: ‘ to your right there is a tall 
rock; behind it there is a path—take ¢Aut ; 
it will lead you to the edge of the stream, 
and we will show you where the bridge is.’ 
The strangers made brief reply to show 
they had understood his directions ; and 
Leontius and his son ascended the stream 
a few hundred yards. 

“The family within doors, who had all 
quitted their comfortable fire-side, and 
were on the tip-toe of expectation as to 
who the visitors might be, presently saw 
their father and brother return with two 
men wrapped up in large riding-cloaks, 
with hoods, that entirely concealed their 
persons. The first duty of hospitality was 
to disencumber them of these streaming 
garments. Leontius and his son did this; 
but the surprise of the domestic circle was 
greater than their pleasure when they saw 
two Lombard warriors stand before them. 





“To refer to a somewhat less remote 
period, and to our own country, the effect 
of this apparition was kin to what would 
have been produced on the minds of a 
Saxon family by the sudden intrusion of a 
couple of haughty Norman barons; and, 
though the rule of the Longobardi had now 
lasted nearly two hundred years, the Ita- 
lians still continued a distinct people, and 
the seclusion of the Roman establishment 
in this Apennine valley had kept them al- 
most strangers to their conquerors, whose 
insolence and ferocity however they had 
heard recorded in many a woeful tale. 


* * * * * eo * 

* Whilst tendering his services, and 
offering his hospitalities, Leontius strived 
to maintain a bearing and semblance of 
dignity ; and, while conscious of his poli- 
tical inferiority, he aimed, and at times ri- 
diculously enough, at a tone of equality 
with his guests, “who, to do them justice, 
were mild and well-behaved, and neither 
in manners or person disclosed any of the 
traits of the revolting portrait drawn by 
their inveterate enemy. 

“In truth, before that evening closed, 
there was one of the family, the young and 
lovely Lucilla, made the discovery that the 
younger of the strangers was a very hand- 
some man ; and, as she met the glances of 
his fine large blue eyes, which were fre- 
quently cast on her, and evidently in ad- 
miration, the Roman maiden already felt 
that it would not be impossible to love a 
Lombard. 


* D ad ¢ aa -~ 


“When time is short, lovers do well 
(or ill, as it may happen,) to make ready 
use of it; and the manners of the age, and 
the simple single-heartedness ofthe Roman 
girl, must be her excuse, if Lucilla heard 
that day, and for the first time, the protes- 
tation and the sigh ofa lover; nor did she 
see the handsome Lombard take his de- 
parture on the following morn without 
having been consoled by the assurance 
that he would come again. 

‘And he came again: within a few 
weeks he re appeared in the solitary val- 
ley, and one, two, three days glided away 
with exquisite happiness; but Lucilla’s 
hopes—tor she could already contemplate, 
though reprobated by her church, and op- 
posed by her father’s prejudices, a union 
with a Lombard chief—her fond hopes 
were for ever blighted, when, on bidding 
her adieu, and kissing the tears from her 
innocent eyes, the stranger informed her 
she had entertained and loved—her king ! 

‘* The information was but too correct ; 
the Lombard being no less a personage 
than Adelchi, who was associated with his 
father Desiderius in the kingdom of Italy. 

#: he % 7: & 


‘‘ More than a year had passed since 
that stormy night, when (she was the first 
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to catch the ominous sounds, ) the voices 
of the strangers were heard in the valley, 
and Lucilla was seated by the same fire- 
side, and with the same objects around 
her, as then. The fate of Italy as well as 
her own had undergone a change in that 
interval. Charlemagne, invited by the 
popes, had descended the Alps to redress 
the grievances of the ‘ Holy Church,’ and 
the throne of the Lombards was tottering 
to itsfall. Events of such importance had 
reached even the secluded mansion of 
Leontius and the ears of Lucilla; but it 
was not till now, at the conversation of a 
friend of her father’s, who had just re- 
turned from some town in Tuscany, that 
she betrayed any interest in what was pass- 
ing. The news of this Italian was, that 
the Franks had besieged and taken Pavia, 
the Lombard capital, and slain Deside- 
rius; and that the triumphant Charle- 
magne was now preparing his marcli to 
Rome, with King Adelchi a prisoner in his 
train. At this intelligence Lucilla drew 
her hands across her brow, and was ob- 
served to remain a long while as if en- 
tranced ; she arose at last, and retired 
with an expression of wildness and despe- 
rate purpose on her pale, wasted counte- 
nance, which was recollected afterwards 
by her family, and understood when too 
late. 

‘‘ The following day there was woe in 
the house of Leontius, for his fairest 
daugliter had quitted it, and was no where 
to be traced. Meanwhile Lucilla, attired 
as a peasant lad, was traversing, and on 
foot, the bleak and stony Apennines. She 
might be sinking with bodily fatigue, but 
her ardent soul was animated with a feel- 
ing and intensity of purpose all but equal 
to the performing of miracles. Adelchi, 
who had been humble enough to love her, 
might forget her in his elevation and pros- 
perity; but now, in the days of sorrow, 
the king might recollect an Italian maiden, 
and the lowly might aid the exalted. She 
would seek him in his prison—she would 
follow him through the vast world; and, 
if she could but die for him she had loved, 
(what now was her life?) her destiny 
would be accomplished to her heart’s best 
wishes.” 


We must now pass over several pages, 
wherein the pomp and ceremonies of 
Charlemagne’s entry into Rome are de- 
scribed, whilst Lucilla seeks in vain in the 
procession for her royal captive lover.— 
She then proceeds to Verona, where she 
understands Adelchi is closely besieged, 
having previously sought an interview with 
Ermengarda, the sister of her lover, and 
the wife of Charlemagne, in order to obtain 
what information she can. This scene, 
in the course of which she unguardedly 
discovers her sex, is very prettily de- 
scribed :— 

“The Roman maiden, in masculine and 





vulgar attire, did at last stand in presence 
of the Lombard princess, and alone. But 
here her presence of mind, or her fortitude, 
utterly failed her: she knew not how to 
begin—how to account for her interest in 
the cause of the King Adelchi; she felt 
she could not disguise the secret of her sex 
when she spoke on that subject, and to a 
woman. Speechless, trembling, she fell 
at the princess’s feet, and bathed them with 
her tears. 
# * # ip * 

“ Though defended by a hero, the fall 
of Verona rapidly approached. Famine 
raged within the walls, and treachery was 
at work without. It would be long to tell 
how Lucilla became mistress of a plot by 
which one of the gates of the city was to 
be betrayed to the troops of Charlemagne ; 


walls, and stood at last by night before her 
lover Adelchi—alone before him, as she 
had stood before his sister, but, ah ! ! with 
feelings still more wild! If an unseemly 
attire, and the dye of berries, and fatigue, 
and a scorching sun, disguised the [talian 
maiden, long-suffering, privation, exertions 
extended beyond the strength of nature, 


and at last despair, did almost as much for | 


her lover. Where was the robust yet 


graceful buoyant figure—where the gay, | 


handsome face that had captivated her in 
the valley of her father, and had first awa- 
kened in her young heart the boundless 
sense of love? His frame was emaciated 
and bent, his cheeks were sallow, his brow 
wrinkled, his eyes hollow and ghastly, aud 
his flowing beard turned grey and matted. 
* oe * * aH 


“ ¢ Youth, you have most importunely 
sought our presence—may I ask the object 
of your visit?’ said Adelchi to the silent 
and trembling visitor, who trembled still 
more at the deadly hollow sound of his 
voice. Her reply was forced out word by 
word. 

*¢* Prince—king ! I am one who would 
save you with my life: [ am come to show 
you that there is still devotion and fidelity 
to your cause, and '"— 

** By heavens!’ interrupted Adelchi, 
‘I have need of the conviction; for, since 
the day I was foiled at the passes of the 
Alps, I have scarce known aught save trea- 
chery. My chiefs have betrayed me—my 
Lombards, my own blood and race, bave 
one by one fallen away from me ;—but, 
menial, what is this to you ?’ 

-* Meial ! ” cried Lucilla, throwing 
back her clustering hair from her forehead, 
and approaching the solitary lamp that 
lighted the apartment; ‘ you have called 
me by a milder and a fonder name, Adel- 
chi!’ ‘Ah! do I dream?’ cried the 
king, grasping her arm; ‘or is a miracle 
performed, and the Italian maiden of the 
valley here before me?’ ‘ Lucilla!’ faintly 
articulated the young Roman; she could 


_low door turned on its hinges. 
how she gained admittance within the 





ee 


say no more, but, giddy and oppressed, 
well nigh fainted in the arms of the king.” 

She soon revives; and, after a short 
parley, prevails on Adelchi to attempt his 
escape with her. 

‘They had scarcely passed the Lombard 
guard at the battlements by the tower, 
when a tremendous tumult, and flames 
that suddenly rose on the darkness of 
night, informed the fugitives that treason 
had kept its promise, and that the ‘ furious 
Frank” was master of the devoted city of 
Verona. The hurried steps of Lucilla 
paused before a little postern gate in a so- 
litary part of the fortifications, of the exist- 


ence of which not even Adelchi was 
aware. She clapped her hands; the sig- 


nal was answered from without, and the 
The door 
opened on the narrow ledge of a cliff that 
rose perpendicularly from the bed of the 
river Adige, and two men in disguise 
stood ready with cords to lower the fugi- 
tives to a skiff that lay close under the 
rock. The skiff was gained, and a silent 
boatman rowed it across the tranquil waves 
of the Adige, that were now red with the 
reflection of the conflagration. In a dark 
nook where they landed, the habiliments 


, of a Frank warrior were found for Adelchi. 


| 
| 
| 





The Lombard king saw full 
before him a group of soldiers belonging 
to one of the beleaguering posts. Forget- 
ful of his disguise, he laid his hand to his 
sword; but Lucilla again clapped her 
little hands, and presently a groom ap- 
peared with two led horses. ‘ Allis well,” 
| said the menial, who spoke to Lucilla in 
(her own language: ‘our post has not 
been visited; we have kept this avenue 
clear for your escape ; take the path to the 
right that leads to the hills, and fear not 
Charlemagne!’ The heroic girl baving 
mounted, Adelchi vaulted in his saddle; 
the steeds were urged to their full gallop— 
they were strong and swift; and thus the 
last of the Lombard kings fled, lighted by 
the fire of his captured city, which by this 
time cast a lurid glare over the whole at- 
mosphere.’’ 

At Porto Pisano they meet with a vessel 
belonging to the independent republic of 
Pisa, which soon wafted them beyond all 
fear of the Franks. Lucilla had saved her 
royal lover, and his gratitude was propor- 
tionate to his heroic deeds. He resolved 
to exert himself for the recovery of his 
kingdom, that he might have the pride and 
bliss of placing the Roman maiden by his 
side on the throne of Italy. 

A melancholy termination now closes 
upon these romantic incidents :— 

“‘ Lucilla was happy: a languor had 
succeeded the intense excitement and un- 
paralleled fatigue she had undergone; her 
strength began to fail her from the moment 
her task was completed, and Adelchi safely 
embarked at Porto Pisano. The morning 
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and evening breezes, which wafted their 
galley over summer seas, blew on a pale 
cheek, and she must have telt the precari- 
ousness of health; yet still was she exqui- 
sitely happy, and, with her lover by her 
side, she forgot all the world and herself 
in him,” 

In this weak state she takes the endemic 
fever, on landing for one day on the coast 
of the Peloponnesus. 

“ The assiduous, unwearying care—the 
tender, passionate affection, that may have 
sweetened her iast moments, could not 
prolong them. Their bark was now gliding 
through the maze of the clustering Cy- 
clades : and, as she gazed on these fair 
sunny iulands, she felt she was fast hasten- 
ing to other regions, whose gloomy portal 
was the grave. Yet was Adelchi unable 
to conceive this; and he started as at the 
intimation of an unthought-of calamity 
when, to soothing caresses and words that 
would cheer her with future prospects, she 
solemnly replied, ‘ Adelchi, I am dying!" 
His agitation was increased when, on look- 
ing in her eyes, he thought he saw an ex 
pression he had never seen there before, 
It was some time ere he could reply, ‘ Not 
so, my love: away with these vain fears ! 
The fever will but have its course; our 
journeying will soon be ovey, and you 
shall have rest—’ ‘In the grave,’ mur- 
mured Lucilla. ‘No, my loved preserver ! 
-——in my fond arms, within the secure walls 
of Constantinople! And when I take 
you thence, it shall be to place a royal 
crown upon your beautiful brow.” * A 
cypress wreath—a coronal of death!’ said 
the fair Roman. ‘ Yes, my lord—my 
love! you will give me this, and see me 
quietly interred in one of these remote 
islands The thoughts of Italy and home 
here flashed on her mind, and she shed 
some tears. The Lombard still clung to 
hope; and it was not with the idea of 
performing her obsequies, but in order to 
procure her assistance, and a more conve- 
nient domicile than a confined ship, that 
he ordered the mariners to steer for Milo, 
to which they were now near. The sun 
had sunk beneath the waves, and the sides 
of the lofiy, peaked mountain of Milo were 
of the hues of the deepest purple as they 
made the island ; and, propelled by oars, 
the galley glided into the confined, rock- 
girt strait, the entrance of its well-sheltered 
and magnificent Lucilla was lying 
on deck, supported by Adelchi, who was 
speaking of the superior degree of comfort 
she would find here, and hoping the island 
might contain some Greek skilled in the 
h eating art. She faintly grasped his hand, 
and, raising her eyes to his face, said in- 
distinctly, ‘ Heaven assoil my soul! but 
it is painful to leave you, Adelchi!’ Her 
heavy eyelids dropped—he took her in his 
arms——he felt a brief shivering. The galley- 
anchor was cast off, but before it grappled 





the sand of the deep harbour, the fugitive, 
hapless Lombard embraced a lifeless body! 
Adelchi saw it not; but the next moment 
a star—a bright and solitary star—ap- 
peared above the high hills to the right of 
the port, as if the fleeted spirit of Lucilla 
had repaired to the heavens, and looked 
earthward in loveliness and purity! The 
remains of the young Roman found a 
quiet grave in Greece, with such obsequies 
as her lover could command; and the ill- 
fated Lombard, who thenceforward never 
knew rest, continued his voyage to Con- 
stantinople.” 
We think we can safely recommend the 

“ Romance of History,” as an useful and 
highly acceptable present for youth of both 
sexes. They have it with our best wishes 
for their edification. 
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We select one or two further specimens 
from this truly valuable work, from which 
it will be seen, that though rather formal 
and heavy in its style, it is sensibly and 
closely written. 

POLITICAL CHARACTER OF BURLEIGH, 

‘““No men could have more treason to 
resent any imputations cast on his loyalty 
and dutifulness to his sovereign than Lord 
Burghley; it was his ruling principle— 
connecting, that is, the safety of his sove- 
reign with the safety and security of the 
nation, and obedience to the crown with 
obedience to the laws. Had his obedience 
been servile or self-interested, his situation 
would have been less onerous and his way 
more clear; but he had frequently to com- 
bat some of the queen's strongest preju- 
dices, and to recommend measures, not 
merely obnoxious, but offensive to others 
of the court, and those in greater favour 
than himself on some accounts. Any other 
person in his place, had Flizabeth’s tem- 
per been so capricious or ungovernable as 
some would have it, would have been dlis- 
credited, crushed, and ruined in a moment, 
upon the suggestions of such great but se- 
cret enemies as he had to contend with: 
but his merits, and the value of his advice, 
happened to be too justly appreciated by 
the queen’s own understanding to give any 
permanent advantage to his adversaries—a 
few sudden and transient clouds might 
arise, which it might require time and care 
to disperse, but he had a right to expect 
that, with care and time, all that did arise 
might be dispersed; and, in truth, he 
found itso. In the instance above, he re- 
lied entirely on his dutifalness to his own 
sovereign, to account for his actions. 
Against Elizabeth, he was never a well- 
willer (to use his own words) to Mary, nor 
could be so; but he was never 





willer to her as to aygravate her misfor- 
tunes, or do more than impeach, to the ut- 
most of his power, her practices against 
England and against Elizabeth—and this 
deserves to be attended to. What Eliza- 
beth was taught to suspect was this—that 
he was becoming so friendly to the Queen 
of Scots as to have no longer any dispo- 
sition to encounter her practices ;—they 
were her practices, and not her person, to 
which he opposed himself; and this he 
boldly told Lord Shrewsbury he would 
even do while they might appear to be di- 
rected against his own sovereign. He was 
aware that upon acting on a principle ap- 
proaching in any degree to impartiality, 
he should expose himself to the contrary 
imputations of being the Queen of Scots’ 
greatest open enemy, or her greatest but se- 
cret friend ;—if, as in duty bound, he 
sought to protect Elizabeth against the in- 
trigues and cabals of Mary’s pretended 
friends, he was then accounted the greatest 
enemy of that unfortunate princess ; but if 
he sought to promote her comfort in any 
way —to procure her any indulgences on the 
part of Elizabeth, or to thwart those who 
were, upon a different principle, her de- 
cided enemies—then he was exposed to 
the artful practices of his courtly enemies, 
and misrepresented to Elizabeth. This, 
we verily believe, is a just picture of his 
difficult situation as Elizabeth’s principal 
political adviser. Mary ‘ gave ear,’ to use 
an expression of her own ambassador, 
Bishop Leslie, too readily to the discon- 
tented subjects of Elizabeth, and to her fo- 
reign Catholic friends, as they called them- 
selves; and thereby rendered herself ob- 
noxious to the suspicions of Elizabeth, and 
very fairly exposed herself to greater re- 
straints, and a more watchful attention to 
all her actions, than would otherwise have 
been the case; and, perhaps, could she 
have been persuaded to intrigue less with 
Mlizabeth’s decided enemies—to have given 
more scope to the Protestant interests in 
Scotland—to have acknowledged some of 
her errors and false steps—or had Eliza- 


| beth married, and thereby quieted the dis- 


turbance about the suecession—she might 
have been set at liberty, or, at the least, re- 
stored to a great [quiet’] enjoyment of 
rank, consequence, and consideration ; but, 
unfortunately, being in the power of E liza- 
beth, she went on intriguing, by every chan- 
nel of communication she could command, 
against Elizabeth, her person, and her 
crown—against the Protestant interests in 
Scotland, and consequently against a large 
proportion of her own subjects. Driven 
by these very intrigues into the arms of 
Elizabeth, the case was complicated, but 
capable of being understood in all its bear- 
ings—certainly ‘not by any supe tficial read - 
ers of history, but by those who have pa- 


_tience to go thoroughly into the depths of 


co ill a! 


such an inquiry, and are sufficiently free 
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from prejudices to acknowledge the truth, 
wherever it can be made to appear; for, 
with regard to the dark and perplexed 
transactions of the sixteenth century, it 
may justly be regarded as a spirit we have 
to call from the ‘ vasty deep.’ ” 

Again :— 

“Lord Burghley has been particularly 
accused of dealing treacherously and un- 
kindly by the Duke of Norfolk; and yet, 
previous to his execution, that unhappy 
nobleman commended his children, in a 
very remarkable manner, to the care and 
guardianship of the lord treasurer; and 
even on this progress, though the queen, 
in some instances, seemed to place a con- 
fidence in her Catholic subjects, certain 
severities took place, which have been dif- 
ferently accounted for: one, at whose 
house even she had been received and en- 
tertained, was soon after cast into prison, 
and what was accounted an idol (intended 
for an image of the Virgin) burnt by the 
queen’s command. This person was the 
owner of Euston Hall; and the particulars 
are to be found in arletter addressed to the 
Earl of Shrewsbury, by the celebrated 
hunter of recusants, Topcliffe. Some pas- 
sages we shall transcribe. After speaking 
of the queen’s health on the progress, he 
writes, ‘The next good news (but in ac- 
count the highest,) her majesty has served 
God with great zeal, and comfortable ex- 
amples ; for, by her counsel, two notorious 
Papists, young Rockwood (the master of 
Euston Hall, where her majesty did lye 
upon Sunday now a fortnight,) and one 
Downes, a gentleman, were both commit- 
ted, the one to the town prison at Nor- 
wich, the other to the county prison there, 
for obstinate Papistry ; and vil. more 
gentlemen of worship were committed to 
several houses in Norwich, as prisoners.’ 
In some accounts these severities are said 
to have been inflicted upon them merely 
because they were Papists; and the queen’s 
conduct is arraigned in no measured terms 
for so unfeeling a requital of the hospitality 
with which she had been treated. But we 
are inclined to suspect that some deception 
had been practised on her majesty, from 
the following passage in the same letter :— 
‘This Rookwood is a Papist of kind newly 
crept out of his late wardship. Her ma- 
jesty, by some means I know not, was lodged 
at his house, Euston, far unmeet for her 
highness, but fitter for the blackguard. 
Nevertheless, (the gentleman brought into 
her majesty’s presence by dhe device,) her 
excellent majesty gave to Rookwood ordi- 
nary thanks for his bad house, and her fair 
hand to kiss; after which it was braved 
at. But my lord chamberlain, nobly and 
gravely understanding that Rookwood was 
excommunicated for Papistry, called him 
before hiin, demanded of him how he 
durst presume to attempt her real pre- 
sence, he, unfit to accompany any Christian 





person—forthwith said he was fitter for the 
stocks—commanded him out of the court, 
and yet to attend her council’s pleasure— 
and at Norwich he was committed.’ It is 
easy to collect from this, that Rookwood 
was not committed for mere Papistry, but 
for some indiscretions betokening a con- 
tempt of the court, which the lord cham- 
berlain was moved to resent. He appears 
to have drawn the queen to his house 
rather to insult than honour her, if not 
worse; and to have made a mockery of 
her very courtiers. He had evidently been 
in hold before, and incurred a sentence of 
excommunication for extreme obstinacy ; 
and, if the conjecture of Mr. Lodge be 
true, that this was probably the same 
Rookwood who suffered death in 1605, 
for his concern in the Gunpowder-plot, we 
may surely conclude that he was no com- 
mon recusant, but a very bold and dan- 
gerous one, and in association with other 
suspicious persons at the very time.” 

** His Death was not sudden, nor his pain 
in sickness great; for he continued lan- 
guishing two or three months, yet went 
abroad to take air in his coach all that 
time, retiring himself from the court, 
sometimes to his house at Theobalds, and 
sometimes at London; his greatest in- 
firmity appearing to be the weakness of 
his stomach. It was also thought his 
mind was troubled that he could not work 
a peace for his country, which he earnestly 
laboured and desired of any thing, seeking 
to leave it as he had long kept it. For 
there was no other wordly thing to give 
him cause of grief; he had the favour of 
his prince, the love of his people, great 
offices, honours, livings, good children, and 
all blessings the world could afford him ; 
yet he contemned the world, and desired 
nothing but death, either because he had 
lived long enough, and desired to be in 
heaven, or else because he could not live 
to do that good for his country he would— 
or rather, as is most likely, both; for he 
had seen and tasted so much both of the 
sweet and sour of the world as made him 
weary to live, and knew so much of the 
joys of his salvation, wherein was his onely 
comfort, as gave him cause to desire death, 
when it was God's good pleasure, as he 
often said, but how or whatsoever it was, 
the signe was infallibly good. He con- 
temned this life, and expected the next; 
for there was no earthly thing wherein he 
took comfort, but in contemplation, reading 
or hearing the Scriptures, Psalmes, and 
Praieres. About ten or twelve daies before 
he died, he grew weak, and so dryvenne to 
kepe his bed, complayning onely of a pain 
in his breast, which was thought to be the 
humor of the goute, (wherewith he was 
so long possessed,) falling to that place, 
without any ague, fever or sign of dis- 
temper or danger, and that paine not great 
nor continuall, but by fits, and so continued 





till within one night before his death. At 


six of the clock at night, the phisitions 
finding no distemper in his pulse or bodie, 
but assuring his life, affirming it was im- 
possible he should be hartsicke that had so 
good temper, and so perfect pulse and 
senses ; yet at seven of the clock following, 
he fell into a convultion like to the shaking 
of an ague. Now, quoth he, the Lord be 
praised, the tyme is come. And calling 
his children, blessed them, and took his 
leave, commanding them to love and feare 
God, and love one another. He also 
praid for the queen, that she might live 
longe and die in peace. Then he called 
for Thomas Bellot, his steward, one of his 
executors, and delivered him his will, saie- 
ing, I have ever found thee true to me, and 
I nowe trust thee with all. Who like a 
godly honest man, praid his lordship, as 
he had lived religiously, so now to remem- 
ber his Savioure Christ, by whose blood 
he was to have forgiveness of his sins ; 
with manie the like speeches used by his 
chaplaines, to whom he answered, it was 
done already, for he was assured God had 
forgiven his sins, and would save his soul.” 








DUCHESS D’ABRANTES’ 
MEMOIRS. 


Tresr volumes are replete with novel in- 
cidents and intelligent remarks, and to us, 
whose business it is to cull the flowers and 
condense the spirit of passing literature, 
they present a wide and fruitful field for 
investigation. Without attempting to dis- 
cuss little questions of private history and 
court scandal, we shall confine our extracts 
to more general and public matters, which 
are abundantly satisfactory. It is scarcely 
necessary to premise that we select without 
any regard to chronological order. 


AN EGYPTIAN SNAKE-CATCHER. 

‘“¢ The chief of the snake-catchers came 
immediately, and the general-in-chief 
(Buonaparte) said to him, by means of his 
interpreter, ‘There is a serpent in this 
house; if you find it, you shall have two 
sequins for yourself, and two more for 
your men.’ 

‘The man having prostrated himself, 
called for two buckets of water. As soon 
as they were brought, he undressed him- 
self, and remained ina state of complete 
nudity ; then filling his mouth with water, 
and creeping on his belly like the reptile 
he sought, squirted it through his teeth, 
so as to imitate the hissing of a seipent. 
Having crept in this manuer through the 
ground-floor, he placed himself before the 
general-in-chief, and said, with a savage 
laugh, * Mafiche, Mafiche ;’ which means, 
‘there is none.’ The general also laughed, 
and said, ‘ [low is this? Is the fellow, in 
good earnest, able to tell?’ He then 
ordered the interpreter to explain clearly 
that the reptile had been seen, ‘I know 
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it,’ replied the fellow; ‘ I smelt him as I 
entered the house.’ ‘Here we are,’ said 
the general-in-chief, ‘the acting is now 
going to begin. Well! let the serpent be 
found, and | will give thee two sequins 
more.” 

“The man immediately recommenced 
creeping, and squirted water on all sides. 
He ascended, in the same manner, a stair- 
case, leading to an upper story, occupied 
by Bourrienne. A long dark corridor 
opened into several apartments. [t was 
lighted by a sky-light at the further end, 
which gave a view of the country; and at 
the bottom of this sky light was placed the 
water-fountain, this spot being the coolest 
in the house. The opening itself was suffi- 
ciently large to give, from the other extre- 
mity of the corridor, a view of the beautiful 
blue Egyptian sky. Onattaining thelanding- 
place of this corridor, the juggler paused, 
and betrayed emotion. He was closely fol- 
lowed by the general in-chief and a num- 
ber of officers, attracted by curiosity. The 
general did not lose sight of the fellow an 
instant, and was determined, if he dis- 
covered the least trick, to take him in the 
act. On seeing him shudder and close his 
eyes, ‘Thy man is beginning his part,’ 
said the general to Junot. And, in truth, 





the snake-catcher was in a most extraordi- | 


nary state. Habitually pale, as all swarthy 
skins are, he became every moment paler. 
He called for more water, washed his body, 
squirted and hissed as before, but produced 
another kind of hissing. He looked on 
each side of the landing-place, made a sign 
with his hand to keep silence, and still 
creeping upon his belly, advanced to the 
right side of the corridor, which was the 
darkest part of it. Ina short time, after 
squirting his mouthful of water, he eX- 
claimed, in a low tone, ‘ There he is!’ ‘I 
should be delighted to do him the honours 
of hospitality,’ said the general in-chief: 
but, my friend, I suspect thou art laughing 
atus. Do you know that this rascal, with 
his hissing, has been making fools of us 
for the last hour, in forcing us to run, 
without umbrellas, after his imaginary 
serpent?’ The snake-catcher continued to 
hiss and creep. On a sudden, a black 
and round body, resembling the branch 
ofa tree, appeared in relief upon the pure 
azure, which was visible through the sky- 
light. It was a handsome serpent, real, 
alive, and about six feet long. At this 
sight, the fellow redoubled his hissing and 
squirting ; and the serpent, after uncoiling 
itself from around the fountain, hissed in 
its turn, but its note was much more 
piercing. 

Junot informed me that the eyes of 
the reptile shone, 1n this sombre corridor, 


wit: a blood coloured flame. It clided 
alo.g the fountain, and stopped; then a 
slic at noise was heard ; it was the reptile 


risiig upon its tail, The snake-catcher 


beauty. 


could not do the same, because he had no 
tail; but he raised himself half up, and 
made a slight motion. In an instant the 
reptile darted at him. He was waiting for 
this attack ; and, at the very moment it 
was made, caught the animal with one 
hand round the throat, which he squeezed 
with such violence, as to force open its 
mouth, into which he spat. The effect 
was magical; the reptile seemed to have 
received its death-blow. ‘The man after- 
wards extracted its fangs, or rather the 
venom contained in small vesicles attached 
to its jaws. Hethen played with it, put 
it round his neck, made it dance, and at 
length devoured it alive. ‘ Well, General,’ 
said Junot, ‘ what have you to say of this 
adventure ?? ‘What can I say to an effect 
of chance? Thy snake-catcher is a lucky 
charlatan ; that is all.’ ” 


The characters and persons of the gene- 
rals and others of Napoleon’s court are 
cleverly described. The following are a 
few of the most interesting :— 


LANNES. 


** General Lannes, then twenty-eight 
years of age, was five feet five or six inches* 
in height, slightly, even elegantly formed, 
with feet, legs, and hands of remarkable 
His face was not handsome, but 
expressive; and when his voice conveyed 
one of the military thoughts which led him 


to those deeds of valour, by which he ac- 





quired the name of the Rolando of the 
Army, ‘ then,’ said Junot, ‘ his eyes which 
you see so small, become immense and 
shoot lightning.’ Junot told me that he 
considered Lannes the bravest man in the 
army, without any exception, because his 
courage, always equal, received neither 
augmentation nor decrease from circum- 
stances which operate upon almost all 
other military men. Ile possessed the 
same sang froid on coming into action, in 
the midst of the mélée, and in the most 
difficult situations, as when he returned to 
his tent. To these advantages, inapprecia- 
ble in an officer, particularly a general 
officer, Junot informed me, that he added 
a rapid coup-d'ail, an instantaneous concep- 
tion, and a justness of appreciation, which 
he had met with in no one but the first 
consul. According to Junot, it was Lannes 
who united the most qualifications neces- 
sary to form a perfect man of arms. He 
was, besides, a good man, a faithful friend, 
and. a sincere lover of his country. He 
had a heart truly F rench, and in the beaux 
jours of the republic, or in the days of fa 


belle république, nothing couples his recol- 


lections with blood, unless it be the blood 
of the enemies of his country.” 
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* French measure; about five feet eleven 
inches English. 





DUROC. 

‘‘ Duroc came next to Lannes, amongst 
those whom Junot mentioned tome. He 

was, I believe, a year younger, well made, 
of the same height as Lannes, slight like 
him, but with more distinguished manners. 
His face might please, but I did not think 
it agreeable . . . . His eyes were 
tolerably large, but too much on a level 
with his face for his look ever to be in har- 
mony with either his smile or any other 
expression ; which made those who did not 
like him, say he was wanting in candour. 
But I, whose dear friend he was, can say 
that I knew his heart better than anybody, 
and I can certify his goodness and the per- 
fection of hischaracter. . . ~. Duroc 
had remarkable talents. Buonaparte, who 
could judge men, in distinguishing him 
amongst his comrades, and in sending him 
to execute his orders at foreign courts, at a 
period when it was not in our power to 
content ourselves with saying, ‘ [he empe- 
ror, my master, orders you to speak or to 
hold your tongue, ’ understood what he could 
perform.” 

BESSIERES. 

‘‘ Colonel Bessitres, for he had then no 
higher rank, became at this period one of 
Junot’s friends. Of the same age as his 
comrades, he was taller than Lannes, and 
like him, he was from the south, of which 
his accent left no doubt. He had good 
teeth, squinted a little, but not disagree- 
ably so, and his appearance rather pleasing 
than otherwise; but, like Lannes, he had 
the mania of wearing powder. The differ- 
ence in their cut ffure was in the cut of the 
hair, which in Bessiéres fell {in small dog's 
eurs ou each side of the head, and a long 
and thin tail @ da prussienne replaced the 
cadogan worn by Lannes. Le was then, 
jointly with Eugéne Beauharnais, colonel 
of the guides, or chasseurs a cheval of the 

consular guard. They lived together, and 
report says, that they were fond of all the 
joys that fortune and youth can procure,” 
RUGENE BFEAUHARNAIS. 

* Eugene Beauharnais was still a child, 

but was then what he promised to be ata 
later period, a charming and amiable youth, 
with the exception of his teeth, which, like 
those of his mother, were horribly bad. 
His whole person was an assemblage of 
elegance, the more attractive because he 
added a quality rarely found with it, frank- 
ness and gaiety in his manners. He would 
laugh like a child; but his risible faculties 
were never excited by anything in bad 
taste. He was amiable, graceful, polite 
without obsequionsness, and fond of jokes, 
but without impertinence. Ie was a good 
actor, sung delightfully, danced as his 
father had done when ie obtained a sur- 
name; in short, he was a very agreeable 
young man.’ 

We shall conclude with an appalling 
scene of 
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REVOLUTIONARY OUTRAGE. 

*“'On the following day, my brother 
was obliged to remain some time at home, 
to put in order some papers which my 
father had marked to be destroyed. He 
left home at three o'clock to pay us a visit, 
and perceived as he went along, groups of 
individuals, whose sanguinary drunkenness 
was horrible. Many were naked to the 
waist, and their arms and breasts covered 
with blood. They bore tattered garments 
upon their pikes and swords. Their coun- 
tenances were inflamed, and their eyes 
haggard ; in short, their appearance was 
hideous. These groups became more fre- 
quent and more numerous. My brother, 
in his uneasiness about us, determined 
to come to us at all risks, and drove 
rapidly along the Boulevard, until he 
arrived opposite the houseof Beaumarchais. 
There he was stopped by an immense mob, 
composed also of half-naked individuals 
besmeared with blood, and who had the 
appearance of demons incarnate. They 
vociferaied, sung, and danced! It was the 
saturnalia of Hell! On perceiving Albert’s 
cabriolet, they cried out, ‘ Let it be taken 
tohim! Letit betaken to him! He is 
an aristocrat!’ In a moment the cabriolet 
was surrounded by the multitude, and 
from the middle of the crowd, an object 
seemed to arise and approach. My bro- 
ther’s troubled sight did not enable him a: 
first to perceive long auburn tresses clotted 
with blood, and a countenance still lovely. 
The object came nearer and rested upon 
his face. My unhappy brother uttered a 
piercing cry! He had recognized the head 
of Madame de Lamballe.”’ 





cuit. Nichols. 


Tus, though not a very large volume, is 
one of immense industry and research, and 
romises to be one of considerable utility 
The plan is rather novel, and ‘so exten- 
sive as to embrace a notice of nearly every 
thing of interest or importance in the his- 
tory, statistics, and localities of each coun- 
ty.’ Each county is treated separately, 
the information being divided into general 
and comprehensive classes; as, situation 
and extent—ancient state and remains— 
present state and appearance—history, or 
chronological table of the most important 
events in the History of England, with a 
view to its localities—eminent natives, in 
alphabetical order, with the places of their 
birth, and the characters in which they 
were severally eminent—and, finally, mis: 
cellaneous observations, includiig all those 
particulars and incidents which could not 
be introduced under either of the previous 
heads. Under the “ present state and ap- 
pearance”’ will be found a complete list of 





the gentlemen’s seats, with the names of | 
their owners ;—this, to the general reader, 
and for after reference, we consider the 
least valuable portion of the work. We 
are glad to observe that Mr. Tymms places 
great stress upon the trouble he has been 
at to verify and correct all his dates, of 
which there are some thousands in this vo- 
lume ;—we hope his labour will be repaid 
as it deserves, at any rate we will repeat 
his hope, that “he shall be excused for 
intreating his readers, before they decide 
upon the maccuracy of a date, to weigh 
well concurrent testimony, and the credi- 
bility and research of the author who may 
assign a period different trom that which 
may appear inthis work.” The list of au- 
thorities consulted in its compilation will 
much facilitate the inquiry. From the “ mis- 
cellaneous observations” we have selected 
several entertaining specimens, which we 
shall insert occasionally in ow * Miscel- 
lanea.’ We must not omit to mention 
that the volume is embellished with very 
neat and correct maps of the several coun- 
ties, in number five. 





The Pulpit is a very useful weekly pub- 
lication, deserving the encouragement of 
all well-ordered families. Its contents are 
chiefly confined to the sermons of the most 
eminent divines of our day, which are ably 
and correctly reported. 





Carpenter’s Political Magazine is pub- 
lished monthly ; it is devoted to politics 
and other useful information, and, in the 
Opinions it promulgates, is not so violent 
as others of the cheap popular oracles.— 
On this ground we think it merits a friendly 
reception. 


We have had by us some weeks a clever 
pamphlet On Parliamentary Reform, re- 
printed from The American Quarterly Re- 
view. We were gratified when we read in 
the first page the friendly assertion, that 
“the affairs of England have always been, 
and will probably long continue to be, a 
subject of deep interest to the people of the 
United States,” &c. The following senti- 
ment is prettily expressed :— 

‘** Happy the government and the people, 
where the one is content to yield gracefully 
what, if not yielded, will be taken by 
force ; and when the other will rest content 
with all reasonable and salutary conces- 
sions |” 














THH ANNUALS 
FOR 1832. 
( Extracts— Continued. ) 


THE BETROTHED. 
(From The IWinter Wreath ) 


L. E. L.—initials so long sacred to poetry, 
are promised speedily to appear, in connec- 








tion with a prose romance, of true Bur- 


lingtonian manufacture. Some interest has 
naturally been excited as to the event of this 
undertaking; and, in the mean time, the 
following short sketch, by the same pen, 
will doubtless prove acceptable to our 
readers. 

We omit the opening passage, which 
graphically describes and contrasts the Em- 
press Maria Theresa and her daughter 
Josepha, and proceed to the marriage ce- 
remony of the latter with——Who? 

* * * «© Where was the bridegroom / 
Miles and miles away. The royal lover 
woos by an envoy and wins by a treaty. 
In his place his ambassador stood forth— 
an aged nobleman, who having spent a 
whole life in the observance of forms, held 
them to be the highest attributes of human 
nature. 

“The ceremony proceeded, and, at its 
close, the ambassador dropped on his knee 
and kissed the hand of the duchess of 
Parma. Josepha turned, and would have 
knelt to her mother, but this the empress 
prevented, and, folding her in her arms, 
pressed her lips to her brow, and wished 
her many years of happiness. Very un- 
gracefully, but very affectionately, the 
emperor pressed forward ; by this time he 
had forgotten all the advantages of the 
alliance, and every thing but that he was 
about to lose his favourite child. Maria 
Theresa evidently endured this display 


|very impatiently. Her husband met her 


eye, and, with that species of experience 
which must be peculiarly adapted to fools— 
for itis they who are said to learn by it— 
read its meaning, and shrunk back into 
silence and himself. The Marquis di Pla- 
centia now gave a signal to an attendant, 
and a page stepped forward with a casket ; 
its contents the ambassador again knelt to 
offer to his new sovereign. It was the 
portrait of the Duke of Parma, fastened 
to a chain of brilliants—The empress 
herself took the picture, and placed it 
round her daughter's neck. 

‘* A collation was spread in the adjoining 
room, and thither the party adjourned. 
Many others of the court were now adnit- 
ted to offer their congratulations, and it 
was late in the day before the Duchess of 
Parma could be permitted to retire. Wea- 
ry with fatigue, and oppressed by heat, 
Josepha gladly withdrew to her own cham- 
ber. Summoning her attendants, she has- 
tened to put off her cumbrous dress. 

‘*¢*] will put on my canoness robe,’ said 
the duchess; a costume frequently worn 
by herself and sisters. 

*** Nay,’ exclaimed Pauline, a favourite 
attendant, ‘not black upon your wedding- 
day ; itis so very unlucky.’ 

‘¢ The princess persisted, and, after help- 
ing her on with the loose black silk robe, 
at her command, Pauline withdrew. Jo- 
sepha seated herself at the open casement, 
and for the first time gazed on the minia- 
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ture she wore. The duke’s face was one 
of uncommon beauty and intelligence: the 
softness of the enamel and the skill of the 
painter might have added something to the 
beauty, but you felt the expression was 
copied, not given. The bride felt a sense 
of happiness and security steal over her as 
she watched the open and kindly meaning 
of the eyes, that seemed to answer to her 
own. Perhaps, too, the cutward influen- 
ces of the lovely evening-time might give 
something of their own soothing sweet- 
ness. The air came through the window, 
with the odours of the garden below and 
the freshness of the dews above; for the 
heat was melting into a gentle rain. Sud- 
denly a strain of music floated upon the 
air; it was froma band belonging to the 
palace, and they played a s!ow and beauti- 
ful Italian air.—There were words belong- 
ing to the song-—Josepha knew them— 
they spoke of passionate and happy love ; 
she blushed us she glanced at the portrait, 
and then leaned back, half to listen to the 
distant tones, and half to dream of the 
future, as the young dream when hope 
prophesies by the imagination. She was 
yet lost in phantasies so vivid that truth 
itselfseemed not so actual, when the door 
of her apartment slowly opened and she 
started from her seat in wonder to see the 
empress.— Maria Theresa was cold and 
haughty in her general manner; one, too, 
who brooked not that her will should meet 
with question, much less opposition: little 
marvel was it, therefore, that her child 
rose with an attitude rather of deference 
than affection. But her mother’s manner 
was kind even to softness, and when Jo- 
sepha drew forwards the large arm-chair 
she refused it, and, gently taking her 
daughter’s hand, placed herself too in the 
window-seat. 

*¢¢ These books are Italian, and the music 
I hear in the distance is [talian. Ah, my 
child, even now you are striving to forget 
us! Alas! our station too much separates 
those gentler ties which, in lowlier life, 
bind so closely. How often must I, even 
to you, my own beloved girl, have seemed 
stern and severe; for [ know a life of anx- 
iety and struggle leaves its own harshness 
behind. But when, Josepha, in another 
country you think of your mother, remem- 
ber with what difficulties that mother has 
had to contend.’ 

“ Josepha’s only answer was to catch the 
hand, now placed caressingly amid her 
beautiful hair, and to cover it with kisses ; 
aye, and also tears. 

*** A parting like ours,’ resumed the em- 
press, ‘is like one beside the grave; let it 
be in all love and charity. Forgive me, 
my child, if aught of reproach you have 
against your mother.’ 

“The duchess flung herself at Maria 
Theresa’s feet. ‘ Nay, forgive me, my 
beloved and revered parent, if ever the 





petulence of my age has caused me to for- | ‘ register every act, penetrate into every 


get the love and duty | owed. Bless me, 
my mother.’ 

**¢ God bless you, my beloved Josepha,’ 
said the empress tenderly and solemnly. 

** The pause of feeling in both was broken 
by Maria Theresa looking at the miniature 
of the duke of Parma. 

**¢T like the expression of this face—it 
agrees with what | have heard of his cha- 
racter; and yet, when I think of the dis- 
tance which will be between us, [ seem to 
dread thus trusting your happiness beyond 
my control. As yet, you know so litte 
the dangers and the difficulties of a position 
like yours,’ 

“* But, my mother,’ said the duchess, 
‘surely I might be aided by your know- 
ledge.’ 

“¢The young submit not willingly to be 
guided by the old. Youth has but a half 
experience—it has seen but the bright side, 
and makes no allowance for the coming 
shadows. How often have I known the 
sage counsels which would have aveited 
danger treated not only with indifference, 
but even scorn.’ 

*** But not by me,’ exclaimed her hearer 
earnestly ; ‘ your words will be treasured 
in my heart like gold.’ 

*** My dearest Josepha, I doubt your will 
to obey as little as [ do your love; but I 
fear the natural thoughtlessness of youth. 
I could now almost regret that an unwil- 
lingness to weigh down the bright brief 
period of your life has prevented | my de- 
pressing your young spirits by ever com- 
municating the weight on my own mind. 
I have been over prudent. I fear you are 
ill fitted to meet all the exigencies of your 
novel situation. Beautiful, and with a mind 
like yours (I have observed its powers, 
Josepha, more than you may deem), your 
influence over your husband, must be— 
will be-——absolute. Think not, dearest 
child, that I undervalue your desire to 
know and followthe right; but oh, that I 
could give you some of my experience.’ 

“Can you not, dear mother and sove 
reign? You know not how reverentially | 
should hear, and how carefully I should 
follow your advice.’ 

“This was the very point to which the 
empress wished to bring her daughter. 
First kissing the beautiful face which was 
bent towards her in the earnestness of 
entreaty, she began speaking. Ter natural 
gifts of persuasion were great ; 
mingled sweetness and firmness ; 
smile—it was that for whose sake the gal- 
lant chivalry of Hungary swore to die. At 
first her listener seemed to yield the most 
earnest and confiding attention ; gradually 
the eloquent countenance of the duchess 
changed to surprise, wonder, doubt, and 
finally almost indignation. 

“Say no more!’ exclaimed Josepha, 
throwing herself at the empress’s feet : 


her voice | 
and her | 





| 








thought, of my husband’s, to give prompt 
intelligence of them to the court of Aus- 
tria!—seek affection the better to betray 
it! is this—can this—be my duty to my 
husband, or my love—’ 

“«* Nay,’ interrupted her mother, repres- 
sing the indignation already darkening in 
her eyes. ‘I was not prepared for this burst 
of romance.’ 

“** Madam,’ said the duchess, slowly 
rising from her knee, ‘the task of a spy is 
no task for your daughter.’ 

“Hier figure was drawn to its utmost 
height ; her brow was contracted ; the 
likeness between herself and her mother 
was stronger than ever, and in that likeness 
Maria Theresa saw an end to her well-laid 
scheme of making the bride of the Duke 
of Parma a tool in her hands. 

“¢Truly,’ said she with a scornful smile, 
this ducal coronet has turned your head. 
Wilful and disobedient. We speak on this 
subject no more.’ 

*** Notin anger, my mother,’ exclaimed 
Josepha, striving to detain her, ‘not in 
anger must you part from me. 

“Coldly the empress disengaged her 
hand: their eyes met—and the young prin- 
cess stage ‘red back, at the stern and deadly 
resentment in the pale face of Maria Ther- 
esa, and sank on the window-seat. 

“*Ttis broken!” said Josepha, faintly, as 
the chain to which hung the portrait of the 
Duke of Parma fell in glittering fragments 
at her side. It had caught to the empress’s 
dress, and was shattered. The young 
duchess leaned against the casement and 
wept. 

“To the young it is a very bitter pang to 
know that their best feelines have been 
| excited merely to be worked upon; but 
sorrow and shame were soon merged in a 
vague and terrible fear. The evening came 
on, and deepened into night.—Still, amid 
the shadows, did Josepha anc y she could 
see the threatening brow of the empress, 
pale with anger. Solitude became insup 
portable, and she called her attendants. 
But luman faces, and human voices, the 
cheerfulness of the lights, or even her fa- 
vourite Pauline’s bird-like sone, were of no 
avail against the terror which every mo- 
ment seemed to weigh more heavily on her 
spirits. With hurried and yet timid steps, 
starting, though she knew not why. at the 
least noise, Josepha began to pace the room, 
A low rap at the door interrupted her walk, 
and the confessor of the empress entered 
the apartment. Martini’s features were 
chiselled with the perfection of sculpture, 
and the high brow bore the impress of 
mental power and thought far beyond his 
years, which were yet in the summer; his 
step was soft and humble—his voice low 
and sweet ; yet fear was the sensation he 
always inspired. Noone ever met his co'd 
and cruel eye—so calm, so colourless—- 
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without saying, ‘That man delights in hu- 
man misery.’ 

“‘ Ile approached the duchess, and said, 
as he looked at her black dress, ‘I rejoice 
to see, my daughter, you have not waited 
for me to remind you of the pious duty to- 
night calls upon you to fulfil. ; 

“* What do you mean,’ said the princess 
faintly,’ I changed my dress on account of 
the heat.’ 

“¢T had hoped, my daughter, it was in- 
voluntary humiliation ; ill do the gay robes 
of the bride suit with the meek pravers to 
be offered in the presence of the dead.’ 

‘*¢T pray you to speak your meaning at 
once!’ and Josepha grew pale as marble. 

*** Your royal highness knows it is your 
turn to watch and pray by the tomb of the 
Archduchess Caroline.’ 

“ Josepha sank fainting against the wain- 
scot of the room, 

“«* The empress will never permit it,’ cried 
Pauline, as she sprung to support her 
mistress, ‘ why we all know that the 
duchess died of the small-pox, and not a 
creature will enter the chapel.’ 

‘*¢T have her grace’s commands, who 
wills that so pious a duty be not neglected. 
I am sent by her even now to conduct the 
Duchess of Parma to pay the last duty to 
her illustrious house.’ 

‘© Your father—appeal to him,’ whis- 
pered the girl, ‘but I know that will be of 
noavail. I conjure you, see your mother 
yourself.’ 

“¢] have seen her,’ 
‘we parted just now,’ 

“ Pauline hid her face in her hands. 

“¢* T wait your highness’ s pleasure to con- 
duct you to the chapel.’ 

“« Josepha rose and prepared to follow. 

“<«] will go with you.’—‘At night and 
alone—-it is too terrible ;’ said the affec- 
tionate girl. 

“¢ Ver highness’s 


said the duchess, 


vigil must be solitary ; 
thus it has ever been!’ replied the priest 

** Josepha descended to the chapel ; her 
attendants accompanied her to the door— 
as it opened it showed the thick hot atmos- 
phere, through which the dim tapers seem- 
ed scarcely able to penetrate. The duchess 
turned round and embraced Pauline, and 
entered the chapel. They saw her kneel 
before the altar and the doors were closed. 
Late in the night was it before the royal 
council broke up; then, not till then, did 
Pauline succeed in conveying the intelli- 
gence to the emperor that his favourite 
daughter had passed the night beside the 
infectious tomb of her cousin. He rushed 
himself to the chapel; and there was the 
duchess as they had left her—kneeling 
before the altar, and her face bowed in 
prayer. She had fallen a little forward, 
so that the steps supported her. They 
speke—but she answered not; they raised 
her in their arms—but found she was dead.” 





QUAKERESSES’ VANITY. 


Witt all its sweets, the ‘ Literary Souve- 
nir” for the approaching year, contains 
more than one smartish article. Mr. Ala- 
ric Watts’s ‘* Conversazione”’ has already 
been pretty generally canvassed ; but while 
he cuts up the critics, Mrs. W atts criticises 
the Quakeresses, and, having once be- 
longed to the fraternity herself, she fancies 
she has a good right to discuss their toilette, 
which she does as follows :— 

** Even the Quakeresses, who, in obedi- 
ence to the injunction of St. Paul, * refrain 
from outward adorning,’ and are restricted 
by their elders to garments composed of 
scarcely more than two colours, contrive 
from these simple elements to extract as 
much food for vanity as a painter from 
his seven primitive colours, or a musician 
from his octave of notes. It istrue, the 
Original materials are limited ; but, Oh for 
the varieties that their ingenuity will con- 
trive to exact from these simple elements ! 
irst, there is white, pure unadulterated 
white ; then there is ‘dead’ white, then 
there is ‘ blue’ white, then there is ‘ pearl’ 
white, then there is ‘ French’ white, and 
heaven knows how many other whites. 
Next follow the grays: first there is simple 
gray, then ‘blue’ gray, then ‘ash’ gray, 
then ‘silver’ gray, then ‘raven’ gray, and, 
for aught I know, a dozen other grays 
Then come the fawn, the ‘light’ fawn, the 
‘dark’ fawn, the ‘red’ fawn, the ‘ brown’ 
fawn, the ‘hare’s back,’ and the ‘ brown 
paper’ colour; then follow (with their end- 


less subdivisions) the families of the ‘ Es- 
terhazies,’ the ‘doves,’ the ‘slates,’ the 


‘puces,’ the § mulberries,’ the ‘ bronzes,’ and 
the ‘ London smokes,’—varieties innume- 
rable, and with distinctions only visible to 
the practised eye of a Lady Friend. As 
for their muslin ban dkerchiefs, let no un- 
fortunate wight, whilst in the act of paying 
a bill for Brussels’ lace, envy those who 
have no such bills to pay ; let him rest as- 
sured that his burden is borne in some 
shape or other by his graver brethren: he 
may know that a muslin handkerchief may 
be bought for eighteen- -pence ; but he does 
not perhaps know that it may be bought 
for eighteen shillings also, and that the 
‘Sisters’ have a peculiar penchant for the 
latter priced article. I[t is true that a 
double instead of a single border forms the 
principal, I should say the only difference, 
between the India and British manufacture 
—no matter; the India is the most difti- 
cult to be procured, therefore the most to 
be desired, ana consequently the thing to 
be worn! And then their chaussure—in 
this point they resemble our French neigh- 
bours more than any other people. It 
is certain that they confine themselves to 
shoes of two colours, brown and _ black ; 
but then their varieties! from the wafer- 
soled drawing-room to the clog-soled walk- 





ing-shoe! verily their name should be le. 
gion, for they indeed are many. And then 
their gloves—who ever saw a Quakeress 
with a soiled glove! On the contrary, 
who has not remarked the delicate colour 
and superior fitting of their digital cover- 
ings? And well may it be so; for though 
ready-made gloves may do well enough for 
an undistinguishing court-beauty, her re- 
finement must stoop to that of a Quaker 
belle, who wears no gloves but such as are 

made for her own individual fingers. And 
then their pocket handkerchiefs—I verily 
believe that the present fashion of the 
mouchoir brodé proceeded from them. It 
is true that they do not require the corners 
to be so elaborately embroidered : but for 
years have they been distinguished for the 
open-work border on cobweb-like cam- 
bric: nor are they to be satisfied with the 
possession of a moderate share of these su- 
perior articles. No, indeed; if they are to 
be restricted to necessaries in dress, they 
fully indemnify themselves by having these 
necessaries of the finest possible quality, 
and in the largest possible quantity. So 
long asthe reign of Charles the Second, 
it was observed of a great statesman, that 
he was ‘ curious in his linen as a Quaker ;’ 
and this implied axiom of the seventeenth 
century, is fully in force at the present day, 
One observation more, and I have done, 
In the management of that most unmanag- 
able part of a lady’s attire ycleped a shawl, 
we will match any pretty ‘ Friend’ against 
any fair one of the European continent (al- 
ways excepting a lady from Spain.) Oh, 
the smoothing of plaits that I have wit- 
nessed to modify any unseemly excrescence 
at the back ofthe neck! Oh, the patience 
required to overcome the stubbornness of 
rebellious sleeves, which threatened to ob- 
scure the delicate slope of a pair of droop- 
ing shoulders! Oh, the care that has been 
required to prevent the beautiful sinuosity 
of a falling-in back from being too much 
veiled, or the utter annihilation of the far- 
famed Grecian bend in the sweep of its re- 
morseless folds !” 


THE GOLD-SEERER. 
(From The Picturesque Annual ) 


“Francesco Martelli was the handsomest 
gold-seeker in the valley (of Anzasca ) He 
was wild, it is true, but that was the badge 
of his tribe; and he made up for this by 
so many good qualities, that the farmers 
themselves—at least such of them as had 
not marriageable daughters—delighted in 
his company. Francesco could sing hal- 
lads so sweetly and mournfully, that the 

old dames leant back in the chimney-cor- 
ner to weep while he sung. He had that 
deep and melancholy voice, which, when 
once heard, lingers in the ear, and when 
heard again, however unexpectedly, seems 
like a longing realized. There was only 
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one young lass in the valley who had never 
heard the songs of Francesco. All the 
others, seen or unseen, on some pretext or 
other, had gratified their curiosity. The 
exception was Lelia, the daughter of one 
of the richest farmers in Anzasca. 
a 46 Fo * 

‘There came one at last, however, to 
whom poor Lelia listened. She was sit- 
ting alone, according to her usual custom, 
at the bottom of her father’s garden, sing- 
ing, while she plied her knitting-needle, in 
the soft, low tone peculiar to her voice, and 
beyond which it had no compass. The 
only feace of the garden at this place was 
a belt of shrubs, which enriched the border 
of the deep ravine it overlooked. At the 
bottom of this ravine flowed the river, ra- 
pid and yet sullen; and beyond, scarcely 
distant two hundred yards, a range of pre- 
cipitous cliffs shut in the horizon. The 
wild and desolate aspect of the scene was 
overshadowed and controlled, as it were, 
by the stern grandeur of these ramparts of 
nature ; and the whole contributed to form 
such a picture as artists travel a thousand 
miles to contemplate. Lelia, however, 
had looked upon it from childhood. It 
had never been forced upon her imagina- 
tion by contrast, for she had never travelled 
five miles from her father’s house, and she 
continued to knit and sing and dream, 
without even raising her eyes. Iler voice 
was rarely loud enough to be caught by the 
echoes of the opposite rocks; although 
sometimes it did happen that, carried away 
by enthusiasm, she produced a tone which 
was repeated by the fairy minstrels of the 
glen. On the present occasion she listened 
with surprise to a similar effect, for her 
voice had died almost in a whisper. She 
sang another stanza in a louder key. The 
challenge was accepted ; and a rich, sweet 
voice took up the strain of her favourite 
ballad where she had dropped it. Lelia’s 
first impulse was to fly; her second, to sit 
still and watch for a renewal of the music ; 
and her third, which she obeyed, to steal 
on tiptoe to the edge of the ravine, and 
look down into the aby ss, from whence the 
voice seemed to proceed. The echo, she 
discovered, was a young man, engaged i in 
navigating a raft down the river—such as 
is used by the peasantry of the Alps to 
float themselves and their wares to market, 
aud which at this moment was stranded 
on the shore, at the foot of the garden. THe 
leant upon an oar, as if in the act of push- 
ing off his clumsy boat; but his face was 
upturned, like one watching for the ap- 
pearance of a star; and Lelia felt a sud- 
den conviction, she knew not why, that he 
had seen her through the trees while she 
sat singing, and had adopted this method 
of attracting her attention without alarming 
her. If such had been his purpose, he 
seemed to have no ulterior view ; for, after 
gazing for an instant, he withdrew his eyes 








in confusion, and, pushing off the raft, 
dropped rapidly down the river, and was 
soon out of sight.” 

It is not many days before they meet 
again, and, after one or two interviews, 
they are sworn lovers. On Lelia’s intt- 
mating that her father Niccoli has already 
set his heart upon a young, rich, and hand- 
some suitor, who is to propose, in proper 
form, on a certain evening, Francesco 
promises to attend at the appointed time, 
in order to prefer his own pretensions. 
Ife is not very well received by the father, 
and the following scene ensues :— 

**€ Your real objection to me is that I 
am poor. It is astrong one. If I chose 
to take your daughter without a dowry, I 
would take her in spite of you all; but I 
will leave her—even to that thing without 
a soul—rather than subject so gentle and 
fragile a being to the privé ations ‘and ViCcis- 
situdes of a life like mine. I demand, 
therefore, not simply your daughter, but a 
dowry, if only a small one: and you have 
the right to require that on my part I shall 
not be empty-handed. She is young, and 
there can be, and ought to be, no hurry 
with her marriage: but give me only a 
year—a single year; name a reasonable 
sum; and if by the appointed time I can- 
not tell the money into your hand, L hereby 
engage to relinquish every claim which her 
generous preference has given me pon 
your daughter’s hand.’ ¢ It is well put, 
replied the cold and cautious voice in the 
assembly. ‘A year, at any rate, would 
have elapsed between the present betroth- 
ing and the damsel’s marriage. If the 
young man, before the bells of twelve, on 
this night twelvemonth, layeth down upon 
the table, either in coined money, or in 
gold, or golden ore, the same sum which 
we were here ready to guarantee on the 
part of my grandson, w hy [, for one, shall 








not object to the maiden’s whim—provided | 


it continues so long —being consulted, 
disposal of her hand, in preference to her 
father’s judgment and desires. The sum 
is only three thousand livres!" *  * * 

“** Sirs,’ said Francesco, in perplexity 
mingled with anger, ‘the sum of three 
thousand livres—.’ Ile was interrupted 
by another forced laugh of derision. ‘ It 
is a fair proposal,’ repeated the relations : 
‘agree, neighbour Niccoli, agree!’ ‘1 
agree,’ said Niccoli, disdainfully. * It is 


agreed ! replied Francesco, in a burst of | 


haughty indignation ; and with a swelling 
heart he withdrew. <A very remarkable 
change appeared to take place from that 
moment in the character and habits of the 
mineralo. Ile not only deserted the com- 
pany of his riotous associates, but even that 
of the few res pectable persons to whose 
houses he had obtained admission, either 
by his talents for singing, or the compa- 
rative propriety of his conduct. Day after 
day he laboured in his precarious avoca- 


inthe | 


tion. The changes of the seasons were 
not now admitted as excuses. The storm 
did not drive him to the wine-shed, and 
the rain did not confine him to his hut. 
Day after day, and often night after ni=)t, 
he was to be found in the field—on the 
mountains—by the sides of the rain- 
courses—on the shores of the torrent. Ile 
rarely indulged himself even in the recrea- 
tion of meeting his mistress, for whom all 
this labour was submitted to. Gold,notas 
a means but as an end, seemed to be his 
thought by day, and his dream by night, 
the object and end of his existence. When 
they did meet, in darkness and loneliness 
and mystery, it was but to exchange a lew 
hurried sentences of hope and comfort, and 
affected reliance upon fortune. On these 
occasions, tears and tremblings and hyste- 
rical sobbings, sometimes told, on her 
part, at once the hollowness of her words, 
and the weakness of her constitution ; but 
on his, all was, or seemed to be, enthusiasin 
and steadfast expectation. - , 

“ The year touched upon its close ; and 
the sum which the gold-seeker had amassed, 
although great almost to a miracle, was 
still far, very far, from sufficient. The last 
day of the year arrived, ushered in by 
storm and thunderirgs and lightnings : 
and the evening fell cold and dark upen 
the despairing labours of Francesco 
[le was on the side of the mountain oppo 
site Niccoli’s house ; and, as daylight died 
in the valley, he saw, with inexpressible 
bitterness of soul, by the number of lig'it. 
in the windows, that the fete was not for 
gotten. Some trifling success, however, 
induced him, like a drowning man erasp 
Ing at a straw, to continue his searelhi. Ele 
was on the spot indicated by a dream of 
his enthusiastic mistress; and she had con 
jured him not to abandon the attempt till 
the bell of the distant church should silence 
their hopes for ever. His success conti- 
nued. Ile was working with the pick-axe, 


/and had discovered a very small perpeuci- 


| cular vein; 
this, although altogether 





and it was just possible tat 
inadequate in it 
self, might be crossed at a greater dept! by 
a horizontal one, and thus form one of tly 
gruppt, or nests, in which the ore is plenti- 
ful, and easily extracted. To work, how- 
ever, was diflicult, and to work lone ini- 
possible. lis strength was almost ex- 
hausted; the storm beat fiercely in {ii 
face: and the darkness inereased every 
moment. Ifis heart wholly failed him— 
his limbs trembled—a cold perspiration 
bedewed his brow; and, as the last rays of 
daylight departed from the mountain-side, 
he fell senseless upon the ground. — ffow 
long he remained in this state he did not 
know; but he was recalled to life by a 
sound resembling, as he imagined, a hu- 
man ery. The storm howled more wildly 
than ever along the side of the mountain, 
and it was now pitch-dark ; but, on turnin, 
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round his head, he saw, at alittle distance 
above where he lay, a small, steady Jight. 
Francesco’s heart began to quake. The 
light advanced towards him, and he per 
ceived that it was borne by a figure arrayed 
in white from head to foot. ‘Lelia!’ cried 
he in amazement, mingled with supersti- 
tious terror, as he recognised the features 
of his young fair mistress. ‘ Waste not 
time in words,’ said she; ‘ much may yet 
be done; and I have the most perfect as- 
surance that now at least I am not de- 
ceived, Up, and be of good heart! Work 
—for here islight. I will sit down in the 
shelter, bleak though it be, of the cliff, and 
aid you with my prayers, since I cannot 
with my hands.’ Francesco seized the 
axe, and,stirred half with shame, half with 
admiration, by the courage of the generous 
girl, resumed his labour with new vigour. 
‘ Be of good heart,’ continued Lelia, ‘ and 
all will yet be well. Bravely—bravely 
done!—be sure the saints have heard of 
Only once she uttered any thing re- 
sembling a complaint:—‘It is so cold!’ 
said she; ‘make haste, dearest; for I 
cannot find my way home, if I would, 
without the light.” By and by she repeat- 
ed more frequently the injunction to ‘make 
haste” Franceseo’s heart bled while he 
thought of the sufferings of the sick and de- 
licate girl on such a night, in such a place; 
and his blows fell desperately on the stub- 
bornrock. He was nowata little distance 
from the spot where she sat; and was just 
about to beg her to bring the light nearer, 
when she spoke again. ‘Make haste— 
make haste !’ she said; ‘the time is al- 
most come—lI shall be wanted—I am 
wanted—I can stay no longer—farewell !’ 
Francesco looked up—but the light was 
already gone. It was sostrange, this sud- 
den desertion! If determined to go, why 
did she go alone?—aware, as she must 
have been, that Avs remaining in the dark 
could be of no use. Could it be that her 
heart had changed, the moment her hopes 
liad vanished? I[t was a bitter and unge- 
neious thought ; nevertheless, it served to 
bridle the speed with which Francesco at 
fist sprung forward to overtake his mis- 
tress. He had not gone far, however, 
when a sudden thrill arrested his progress. 
'fis heart ceased to beat, he grew faint, 
and would have fallen to the ground, but 
tor the support of a rock against which he 
staggered. When he recovered, he re- 
traced his steps as accurately as it was pos- 
sible to do in utter darkness. + * 
‘Even to the practised feet of Fran- 
cesco, the route, without the smallest light 
to guide his steps, was dangerous in the 
extreme ; ; and to the occupation thus af- 
forded to his thoughts, it was perhaps 
owing that he reached Niccoli’s house in a 
state of mind to enable him to acquit him- 
self in a manner not derogatory to the dig- 
nity of manhood. ‘ Niccoli,’ said he, on 


us!’ 





entering the room, ‘ I have come to return 
you thanks for the trial you have allowed 
me. I have failed, and, in terms of the 
engagement between us, I relinquish my 


claims to your daughter’s hand.’ He 
would then have retired as suddenly as he 


had entered ; but old Niccoli caught hold 
of his arm.—‘ Bid us farewell,’ said he, in 
a tremulous voice; ‘go notin anger. For- 
give me for the harsh words I used when 
we last met. I have watclred you, Fran- 
cesco, from that day, and—’ He wiped 
away a tear, as he looked upon the soiled 
and neglected apparel, and the haggard 
and ghastly face of the young man. ‘ No 
matter—my word is plighted—farewell. 
Now, call my daughter,’ added he, ‘ and I 
pray God that the business of this night 
end innoill! Francesco lingered at the 
door: he would fain have seen but the 
skirt of Lelia’s mantle before departing! 
‘ She is not in her room!’ cried a voice of 
alarm. TVrancesco’s heart quaked. Pre- 
sently the whole house was a-stir. The 
sound of feet running here and there was 
heard, and agitated voices calling out her 
name. The next moment the “oli man 
rushed out of the room, and, laying both 
his hands upon Francesco’s shoulders, 

look’d wildly in his face. £ Know you 
aught of my daughter ! ? said he. ‘* Speak, 

[ conjure you, in the name of the blessed 
Saviour! Tell me that you have married 
her, and I will forgive and bless you! 
Speak !—will you not speak? A single 
word! Where is my daughter? Where 
ismy Lelia?—my life—my light—my hope 
—my child, my child!’ The mineralo start- 
ed, as if from a dream, and looked round, 

apparently without comprehending what 
had passed. A strong shudder then shook 
his frame for an instant. ‘ Lights!’ said he, 
‘torches !— every one of you, follow me!’ 
and he rushed out into the night. He was 
speedily overtaken by the whole of the 
company, amounting to more than twelve 
men, with lighted torches, that flared like 
meteors in the storm. As for the leader 

himself, he seemed scarcely able to drag 
one limb after the other ; and he staggered 
to and fro, like one who is drunken with 
wine. They at length reached the place 
he sought; and, by the light of the torches, 

something white was seen at the base of 
the cliff. It was Lelia. She leant her 
back against the rock; one hand was 
pressed upon her heart, like a person who 
shrinks with cold; and in the other she 
held the lamp, the flame of which had ex- 
pired in the socket. Francesco threw him- 
self on his knees at one side, and the old 
man at the other; while alight, as strong 
as day, was shed by the torches upon the 
spot. She was dead—dead—stone dead ! 
After a time, the childless old man went to 
seek out the object of his daughter’s love; 
but Francesco was never seen from that 
fatal night. A wailing sound is sometimes 





heard to this day upon the hills, and the 
peasants say that it is the voice of the mi- 
neralo seeking his mistress among. the 
rocks; and every dark and stormy night the 
lamp of Lelia is still seen upon the moun- 
tain, as she lights her phantom-lover in his 
search for gold.” 


C HOLE RA MORBUS DIS ARMED. 
Unper the above title we read in the last 
Number of The New Monthly Magazine, 
an intelligent paper, being the translation 
of a letter from Dr. Alessandro Ucelli, 
physician and surgeon of the Russian ship 
of war, Mercury, to his father, with occa- 
sional remarks by Mr. J. Rt. Stuart, FIRS 
Its contents must be highly consolatory ie 
those who look with unmitigated alarm at 
the approach of this fatal disorder, and as 
the information it conveys is capable of 
being generally available, we insert, in a 
condensed form, all that is most im- 
portant :— 

“*The epidemical influence of the cholera 
morbus may be said to have been entirely 
subdued throughout the whole of the 
southern provinces of Russia. This de- 
structive malady, proceeding from India, 
through Persia, along the shores of the 
Caspian, appears to be mitigated in acri- 
mony as it approaches the North. In 
Teflis, during the last autumn, 20,000 per- 
sons were carried off in fifteen days. In 
Astrachan, near the mouths of the Volga, 
17,000 persons died in half that time ; but 
at Taganrok, as well as in the Crimea, and 
in New Russia, the epidemic exhibited a 
less virulent character. 

““The terror produced by the first ap- 
pearance of the disease was incredible, 
and great blame attaches to the physicians, 
by whose suggestions it is usual for govern- 
ment to be guided in similar emergencies. 
Their mode of cure was uncertain, and 
founced upon no thorough knowledge of 
the nature of the malady——nay, even qua- 
rantine regulations were enforced, such as 
are usually had recourse to in cases of 
Bubonic plague.* 





SS 


* After quoting this passage in the original 
Italian, Mr. Stuart, we think very properly, 
remarks—— To say nothing of all the ob- 
struction to all social and commercial inter- 
course which must ensue from the enforce- 
ment of quarantine regulations, and the ex- 
pense which, of course, must devolve on 
government in supporting all the poor people 
thus prevented from earning their bread, it 
appears to me that the rigid measures con- 
templated (by the Board of Health,) are more 
likely to propagate than diminish a disease 
on which the mind exercises so direct an in- 
fluence. <A cheerful state of mind, regula 
occupation, and healthful recreations, will go 
far to resist the encroachments of this 
malady; but the gloom of confinement, the 
privations of seclusion, can only generate 
distrust, alarm, and despondency, the very 
handmaids, as it were, of the cholera morhus.” 
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“Subsequent observations and facts 
have, however, demonstrated, (although on 
this point there are still some sceptics,) that 
the cholera morbus is not, in our latitudes 
at least, to be commenicaied by contact, 
so that less rigour was afterw ards observed 
in the precautionary measures ; these being 
reduced to a few ablutions, by means of a 
solution of chiorate of lime. Here, at 
Sevastopol, the chief physician required 
those who accompanied cholera patients to 
the hospitals, to employ friction of the 
above solution; the same precaution he 
exacted from those who attended on the 
sick, and from the physicians themselves. 
I, amongst others, having had occasion to 
attend in the city more than 2,000 patients, 
can affirm, on my own experience, that 
this disease does not communicate by contac! ; 
[ know, moreover, that in various parts of 
this empire where the disease was, and is 
still raging, several medical practitioners 
have had the courage to inoculate them- 
selves in various forms with the morbific 
virus, with the blood drawn from the pa. 
tients who were most affected, or with the 
matter vomited, covering themselves with 
the garments of the diseased, and yet never 
contracting the malady. 

‘‘ This disease being less feared than the 
plague, physicians have been rather better 
able to study it with the view of devising a 
mode of cure ; this they have done without 
empiricism, it is true, but still with a cer- 
tain confusion in the indications, and 
certain mixture of antiphlogistics and stimu- 
lants, the result of their favourite ideas of 
nervous spasm and indirect debility. On 
the first invasion of the disease, they fre- 
quently commenced with bleeding and 
bathing; to these were added laudanum 
or sulphuric ether in a dose of forty, sixty, 
or more drops, as a calmative; next an 
antispasmodic draught with fifteen grains 
of camphor, as a sedative for the cholic 
pains, or linden-flower water, with a mix- 
ture of diascordion and theriacum. Those 
again, who pursued the so termed English 
p'an, gave calomel with opium, in doses 
of ten, fifteen, and twenty grains at a time, 
every two or three hours. Whatever else 
might arise out of this chaos of conflicting 
remedies, strength of constitution, or some 
salutary one among so many opposite 
remedies, may have slightly diminished the 
number of victims; still, here in the 
Crimea, as well as in New Kussia, the 
mortality has been as high as thirty, forty, 
and even fifty per hundred. You may 
readily suppose that I, an e/eve of your 
school, and that of the illustrious Tom- 
manni of Bologna, where | imbibed prin- 
ciples directly opposed to the above prac- 
tice, must have deviated from such a 
course, though pursued by the generality 
of physicians in the treatment of this dis- 
ease; the system I adopted was one in 
accordance with our ideas of pathology, 





and my practice was crowned with the 
most complete success, for amongst upwards 
of 2,000 patients who were under my care, 
the mortality never exceeded eight or nine 
per hundred, and these were principally 
cases to which [ had been called in late, 
and in which the disease had consequently 
nade considerable progress. 

‘* Now, as the proximate causes were 
intemperance, and the abuse of spirituous 
drinks, (to which in this country the lower 
classes are most fearfully addicted,) toge- 
ther with suppressed transpiration, that 
which I had principally and constantly in 
view was to promote a determination to 
the skin, by meaus of the most abundant 
perspiration ; this I usually accomplished 
by applying very hot fomentations, fric- 
tions, &c. and in the majority of cases I 
had the satisfaction to see this course suc- 
ceed, without requiring the aid of any 
other remedy, save some acidulated beve- 
rage. But that which, above all, was 
attended with the happiest results, was 
the use of the vapour, or steam bath, by 
means of the apparatus invented by Pro- 
fessor Assalini, which L had seen employed 
under your direction, with the most com- 
plete success, in many very desperate 
maladies. Of these machines I caused a 
number sufficient for my purpose to be 
constructed, introducing some few modifi- 
cations, for their more ready and economical 
application. 

‘** Scarcely is the patient well seated in 
the bath, when a moist vapour invests his 
whole frame, and soon a most abundant 
perspiration causes the vomiting, diarrhea, 
and cholic to cease. Returning to his bed, 
the transpiration continues, and In such 
abundance as to bathe not only the sheets, 
but the very mattresses; this is accompa- 
nied by a sensation of exquisite pleasure, 
terminating in sleep, and on his awaken- 
ing, the patient finds himself perfectly 
recovered. 

‘‘ The early success of these baths, and 
the reputation they acquired in the cure of 
the cholera morbus, induced me to extend 
the use of them more generally. It is well 
known in how many maladies, arising from 
suppressed perspiration, and in how many 
chronic affections, the use of the hot bath, 
by simple immersion, is prescribed ; its 
application is, indeed, only limited by the 
difficulties and expense in getting ready 
and heating the water: now, in using this 
apparatus, which differs from all other 
vapour baths, in being easily transportable, 
all we require is a few bricks, or blocks of 
iron, to be heated, and a pail of water. 
Nor is its use confined to the sick alone ; 
it is instrumental in the promotion of per- 
sonal cleanliness, and in preserving health, 
as, from time immemorial, has been prac- 
tised in Russia. 

‘¢ Already most of our naval commanders, 
as well as others in this district, have pro- 





vided themselves with the apparatus, Ms 
are enthusiastic in its praises, for success 
is readily afforded to new and cheap in- 
ventions. Reverting once more to the 
practice adopted by me in the cure of the 
cholera morbus, I shall observe that in 
almost every case, indeed, I may say in call, 
[ found that baths of hot w aler or 
together with warm fomentations an > 
dulate d bevei rages, were alone sufficient yx 
effect a cure; in cases, however, of very 
obstinate vomiting, I was generally enabled 
to allay the sy mptoms by means of caustic 
magnesia in conjunction with oxide of 
bismuth, (given in small doses and repeated 
during the day,) or by the draught o. 
Riverius. In the severer cases, and in su: 
as were accompanied with gastric embar- 
rassments, castor oil, or sweet almond oil, 
afiorded me no small assistance ; in some 
particular cases | was under the necessity 
of having recourse to the lances, to leeches, 
to doses of nitre, and also to blisters u pon 
the epigastric region. 

‘* Such were the principles which formed 
the ground-work of my treat:nent, aud I 
may add, successful treatment, of the clo- 
lera morbus. 

** During convalescence, bitters, tiag- 
nesia, and the bland oleaginous purgatives, 


’ 


together with a diet regulated by the state 
of the patient, completed the cure 
‘In respect to what is called here the 


English method of cure, consisting in the 
exhibition of calomel in | arge doses, and in 
conjunction with opium, that is to s: iy, tes 
and twenty grains at a time, every two 
hours, [ can affirm that [ have never seen 
any absolute necessity for resorting to it.‘ 
A melancholy case which came before me, 
gave me a thorough disgust for this prac- 
tice; the whole of the internal membrane 
of the mouth having been affected with 
deep ulcerations, accompanied by nume- 
rous other untoward symptoms. 

“The baths for applying steam may be 
formed in various manners. The common 
slipper bath, with a cover of cloth, or stout 
canvass, over the mouth, will answer the 
purpose extremely well; the cover must be 
made with an apperture, and a collar tred 
round the neck of the patient, so as to 
admit of the head remaining out of tly 
bath. A simple and cheap steam bath 
may be constructed of canvass alone in 
the following manner : —Place two wooden 
or other common chairs, so that the patient 
reclines upon one, while his legs rest o1 
the other: let a pole be fastened to the 
backs of each of the chairs for the i port 
of a frame of stout canvass, whic! is to 
enclose the whole; the lower anal the 


* “Tie English method is perhaps treated 
here with undue severity 5 the proportion 
allowed to have been saved by it ds - “ated 
than what bas been the result in most otier 
places,” Translator. 
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canvass is to trail on the ground, the upper 
part is to be kept extended by means of 
an oblong hoop, and an aperture is left, as 
above described, to admit of the head or 
face of the patient remaining out. To fill 
the bath with steam, the mode described 
in the letter of Dr. Ucelli may be em- 
ployed, by introducing a vessel of water, 
furnished with a tube and stop-cock, so as 
to admit of the water being made to-drep 
at pleasure upon the hot irons or bricks, 
which will in a very short time generate a 
sufficiency of steam; or a closed kettle 
may be made to boil, and the steam con- 
veyed under the canvass cover by means of 
a tube connected with the spout, and fur- 
nished with a stop-cock, taking care to lift 
off the lid of the kettle previous to stopping 
the course of the steam into the bath. 
The following will be found an expeditious 
and easy method :—Let a kettle be made 
to boil on the kitchen, or any other con- 
venient fire, place it afterwards close to 
the bath, upon a triangle, over a pan of 
lighted charcoal, which is to be fanned so 
as to keep up the boiling; or one or more 
vil or spirit lamps may be placed under the 
kettle, for the same purpose. A short cloth 
tube or hose, proceeding from the canvass 
cover, is to be tied fast round the spout of 
the kettle, for the conveyance of the steam, 
the course of which can at any time be 
stopped, by tying a string round the hose, 
or removing it from the spout of the kettle. 

‘‘T'nder the canvass frame may be 
placed, on a third chair, or stool, a basin 
of cold water, with a bunch of herbs, or a 
branch of birch-tree, boxwood, &c. for the 
purpose of besprinkling the body of the 
patient” whenever the heat of the bath 
becomes insupportable, which by its in- 
stautaneous evaporation produces a most 
pleasureable sensation. 

‘“] should observe, that in order to 
regulate the heat of the bath, an aperture 
may casily be contrived in the canvass for 
admitting the bulb of a common thermo- 
meter, without allowing the steam to 
escape.” 
= PORTS MOET SA, 


Fine Arts, 


I//ustratins of the Continental Annual, 
Fyrom Drawings by Samuel Prout, F.S.A, 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 

Tus new annual appears, as far as regards 

the talent concerned, to be a continuation 

of The Landscape Annual of the two pre- 
ceding years, for which Mr. Prout, we be- 
lieve, furnished all the drawings. The new 
candidate, however, while it exhibits the 
usual qualifications of taste and elegance of 
execution, has the further recommendation 
of being considerably cheaper than the 
others of its kind. The engravings in the 
present volyme consist of views of cele- 
brated or picturesque features in the prin- 
cipal continental parts; and the peculiar 














interest which Mr. Prout has the tact of 
attaching to the merest stone, or brick- 
and-mortar building, is admirably exem- 
plified in the present specimens. The va- 
rious lights and shades and middle tints, 
modified again by the different materiel on 
which they fall;—the ever-changing sur- 
face of stone, old and new, angular and 
sinooth—of waters perfectly still, and gent- 
ly. -rippling—of drapery, sail-work, and 
cordage-—of frescoed and richly arabesqued 
cathedrals and balconies, and of simple 
quiet domestic architecture, have all their 
peculiar touches, and their proper tone. 
The gentlemen entrusted with the engraving 
of these drawings have executed their task 
with equal skill; and the present volume, 
whether considered as a work of art, or an 
embellished literary production, must claim 
a distinguished place in our library. We 
may as well mention that the plates are 
thirteen in number, viz: —Roman Column 
at Igel, near Treves ; City and Bridge of 
Prague (a singularly interesting view) ; 
City and Bridge of Dresden; Hotel de 
Ville at Brussels ; Rouen Cathedrai ; Port 
and Lake of Como (very pretty); View 
in Nuremberg ; View in Ghent; Church 
of St. Pierre at Caen; Place St. Antoine 
at Padua (fine variety of effect) ; Cathedral 
Tower, Antwerp (very delicately engrav- 
ed); View in Metz (a lively scene); The 
Porta Nigra, or Roman Ruin at Treves. 





Morning. From the original sketch by 
John Hayter ; drawn on stone by Sharp. 

Le Pont Neuf; by the latter. 

The first of these is a very pretty little 
sketch of a child with flowing ringlets, an 
open, goodnatured countenance, and a 
light easy muslin frock. It exhibits to our 
mind however, one great error of judg 
ment :—the child, from her attitude and 
clasped hands should be at prayers, and 
yet she is represented as looking round, 
full in the face of the spectator. The Pont 
Neuf is a correct view enough, but the ap- 
pearance of the engraving is not very cap- 
tivating. 


PITAMA. 


DRURY LANE. 

Friday.—The Brigand; Dominique ; Hyder Ali. 

Saturday .—The Love Charm; Charlesthe Twelfth; 
Hyder Ali. 

Monday.—Macbeth ; Hyder Ali. 

Tuesday.— Love Charm; Charles the Twefth ; 
Hyder Ali. 

Wednesday.—The Exile ; Hyder Ali. 

Thursday.—Love Charm; Turning the Tables ; 
Green-Eyed Monster. 

COVENT GARDEN, 
Friday.—Henry the Eighth; Hide and Seek. 
Saturday.—Fra Diavolo ; Youthful Queen. 
ee anne the Eighth; The Miller and his 

en. 
Tuesday.—Fra Diavolo; A Roland for an Oliver. 
Wednesday.—Henry the Eighth; Robert the Devil. 
Thursday,—Fra Diavolo; John of Paris. 








Tue total absence of novelty during the 
past week is very opportune; for the 





crowded state of our columns would have 
prevented our doing it justice, had there 
been any. Fra Duvolo “ runs” at Covent 
Garden; and, had we space, we would 
commend the new debutante, Miss Ro- 
mer, who has sustained the principal female 
part with very great talent and success. The 
Love Charm has nearly lost its charm ; aud 
Hyder Ali is to be restricted to three 
nights in the week.—As will be perceived 
by our list of contents, we had in type the 
first of a series of papers ‘* On the Decline 
of the Drama;” this must stand over till 
next week. 


_——_ 
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lun a Dutch translation of Addison's 
Cato, the version of the soliloquy is cu- 
rious. It commences thus :—‘* Just so—~ 
> 


you are very right, Mynheer Plato! 
Chinese Barbarity.—In the year 1813, 


an eunuch belonging to the Emperor of 


China was convicted of high treason. He 


had long served Kien Lung, the father of 


the reigning emperor, who had loaded him 
with favours. His sovereign, enraged at 
his crinye, determined that he should perish 
by a punishment till then unknown. Ac- 
cordingly, he was bound round with cords 
and tow steeped in tar, thus forming a 
sort of torch, which they burnt on the tomb 
of Kien Lung. 

Soophyte.—Seme Italian Journals men- 
tion that a new organised being has been 
discovered in the interior of Africa, which 
seems to form an intermediate link be- 
tween vegetable and animal life. This sin- 
gular being has the shape of a spotted ser- 
pent. It drags itself along on the ground, 
and instead of a head has a flower shaped 
like a bell, which contains a viscous liquor, 
The flies and other insects, attracted by 
the smell of juice, enter into the flower, 
where they are caught by the adhesive 
matter. The flower then closes, and re- 
mains shut until the prisoners are bruised 
and transformed into chyle. The indigest- 
ible portions, such as the head and the 
wings, are thrown out by two lower spi- 
ral openings. This vegetable skin resem- 
bling leaves, a white and soft flesh, and 
instead of a bony skeleton, a cartilaginous 
frame filled with marrow. The natives 
consider it delicious food.— Morning Pa- 

er. 

The Son of Canaris the Greek was one 
day, while in Paris, taken inio a room in 
which was suspended a portrait of the 
French ‘* Corinne.”’ Ie exhibited consi- 
derable anger on viewing it, and doubled 
his fist at it several times. The head, in 
itself a little masculine, happened to be 
covered with a rich turban ; and the young 


Greek, actuated by an instinctive feeling of 


courage and revenge, mounted a stool, ex- 
claiming, “ Cut that great Turk’s head 
off!” 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 





Several poetical contributions have been ac- 
cepted, and will appear as speedily as possible. 

We regret that it would be against our 
rule to insert the amusing and commendatory 
sketch forwarded by T.C. Our thanks for 
his subscribing friends, and for his communi- 
cation. 

Further notices are again unavoidably 
delayed. . 

NB. Tue Literary Guanrptan is 
intended for binding ; Titles and Indexes 
will be given. 








a -———- 


Guardian’s Literary Intelligencer. 


New Books.—The Bouquet, a new Annual for 
1/832. 18mo. 16s. 6d.—Fisher on the Small Pox, &c. 
royal dto. 22. 2s.—Human Origin of Christianity, 
5s.—Harro Harring’s Polish Memoirs. small 8vo. 
9s.—Prince Muskan’s Tour in England, Ireland, 
and France. 2 vols. smail 8vo. 183.—Brand’s Ser- 
mons and Prayers for Families. Vol. II. 8vo. 12s.— 
Methuen’s Memoirs of the late Rev. R. P. Beach- 
croft. 12mo. 5s.—Leach’s Rough Sketches of the 
Life of an Old Soldier. 8vo. 12s.—Lefevre on 
Cholera Morbus. sSvo. 6s.-— Bowdler’s Family 
Shakspeare, with Illustrations. 1 vol. 8vo. 12. 10s. 
—The Little Library (Bible Illustrations, by Dra- 
per.) square. half-bound. 4s.—The Little Reader, 
with coloured Plates. 3s. 6d.—Hamilton’s English 
School of Painting and Sculpture. Vol. II. &vo. 
half-bound. 18s.—Morton on Lactation. 5vo. 5s.— 
Chauce’s Treatise on Powers. 2 vols. royal Svo. 
2l. 5s.—Orton on the Indian Cholera. &vo. ]5s.— 
Sacred Offering, for 1832. 32mo. 4s. 6d.—Ernesti, 
Index to Cicero Svo. 103.6d.—Lawrence’s (Mrs. 
Cameos from the Antique. 18mo. _half-bound. 
°s.6d —Lawrence’s ( Mrs.) Pictures, Scriptural and 
Historical. 18mo. half bound. 4s.— Amesbury’s 
Remarks on Fractures, 8vo. J@. ds. 





ANNOUNCEMENTS.—A Set of Engravings of 
English, Irish, and Scottish Coins found in the bed 
of the River Dove, at Tutbury, in Staffordshire, in 
June, 1831 ; with Historical Notices. By Mr. W. 
Edwards, F.G.S. 

The Beggar’s Daughter of Bethnal Green ; illus- 
trated with eight wood engravings, from drawings 
by Harvey. 

Saturday Evening. By the author of ‘** Natural 
History of Enthusiasm.” 

‘* That Day was the Preparation, and the Sabbath 
Drew on.” 

The Algerines, or the Twins of Naples. 3 vols. 

The Pirate of Bofine. By W. F. Dunne. 5 vols. 

The Shakspearean Dictionary ; being a complete 
Collection of the Expressions of Shakspeare, in 
Prose and Verse, from a few words to fifty or more 
lines; to each extract iy prefixed an Appropriate 
Synonyine; and the whole is arranged in Alphabeti- 
cal Order, with appended References to the Con- 
text. 

Cameron, a Novel. 3 vols. In afew days. 

Selections from the Poems of Robert Svuthey, 
Esq. On the eve of publication. 

A popular Encyclopedia, on the basis of the 
celebrated German work, eutitled ‘‘ Conversation’s 
Lexicon.” 

A large and splendid Map of London, with thirty- 
six views of the latest improvements, (of which 
we have seen a specimen,) is announced to be 
presented gratis to all thesubscribers to The United 
Kingdom Newspaper. What more appropriate 
subject could The United Kingdom select than a 
view of its metropolis? 

A splendid coloured Print is in progress, from 
Mr. Charles Fowne’s picture of Newton Races, 
Lancashire; representing ‘‘ FyLpE beating Hac- 
STON and RECOVERY, at the last meeting.” 

In a few days, Vol. II. of a New Topographical 
Dictionary of Great Britain and Ireland; contain- 
ing every city, town, village, and hamlet, in the 
three kingdoms. By John Gorton, editor of ‘* The 
General Biographical Dictionary,” &c.—The Irish 
and Welch Articles by S. N. Wright, M.A, 


| 





LITERATURE. 
The following Important New Works will be pub- 
lished in the course of this Month :— 
a. 
NEWTON FORSTER; 
or, the Merchant Service. By the author of ‘‘ The 
King’s Own.” In 8 vols. post Svo. price #1. 4s. 
boards. 
II. 
The PARLIAMENTARY POCKET 
BOOK for 1832. In one thick volume, crown 8vo. 
price 18s. bound. 
Ill. 
NORMAN ABBEY: 
A Tale of Sherwood Forest. By a Lady. 
post Svo. price £1. 4s. boards. 
IV. 

THE BOTANIST’S ANNUAL. 
By the Author of **’The British Naturalist.”” In 
one handsome volume, small 8vo, embellished with 
numerous plates. 


In 3 vols, 


V. 
THE CABAL ; 


A Political Novel. In 2 vols. pust &vo. 
VI. 
THE YOUNG MUSCOVITE ; 
An Historical Novel, from the Pen of Michael 
Zagosken. Dedicated to Sir Walter Scott, Bart. 
Trauslated by a Russian Lady of Rank, and Edited 
by Capt. Frederick Chamier, R.N. In 3 vols. post 
Svo. price #1. 4s. boards, 
And on the 30th, 

VIl. 

The Second Vol, of Mr. Campbell’s New Magazine, 
THE METROPOLITAN : 
Containing Contributions by the Editor—The Shef- 
field Poet James Montgomery)—Lady Morgan— 
The Author of “ The King’s Own’’—The Author 
of ** The Kuzzilbash ’—and all the Leading Talent 

of the Day. 
VIII. 

The Cheapest and most Elegant of all the Libraries, 
THE SIXTH VOLUME OF 
ROSCOHD’s NOVELIST’s LIBRARY 
Jilustrated by George Cruikshank, containing the 
SECOND (and concluding) VOLUME of 
TOM JONES. 

Price only Five Shillings, handsomely bound. 

‘*If these works do not succeed, and eminently, 
it is of no use catering honestly for the pablic. 
They are among the very best and cheapest ever 
issued from the press.’’—Athenweum., 

Printed for JAMES COCHRANE and CO., 1), 
Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 

*,* Orders received by all respectable Bouksel- 
lers throughout the Kingdom, 





INTERESTING NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
I 


CHAUNT OF THE CHOLERA. 
SONGS FOR IRELAND. 


By the Authors of ** The O’Hara Tales,’’ ‘‘ The 
Smuggler,” &c. In one volume 1]2mo, price 3s. 6d. 
boards. 

Il. 


THE CLUB-BOOK;; consisting of Original 
Tales by the following distinguished Authors :— 
Allan Cunningham, Esq.—The Ettrick Shepherd.— 
Lord Francis Leveson Gower.—John Galt, Esq.— 
G. P. R. James, Esq. —D. M. Mor, Esq.—A. 
Picken, Esq.—Tyrone Power, Esq.— Leitch Ritchie, 
Esq., kc. &c. &e. 
SECOND EDITION, 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. price 24s. boards. 

‘* One of the most pleasantly attractive and per- 
manently interesting books of the season.”—Scots 
Times. 

‘The variety of the ‘Club-Book’ will recom- 
mend it to every class of readers who read for 
amusement,.’’—Literary Gazette. 

‘* The idea of this work is excellent. Here is 
variety to tickle the dull appetite of the public, and 
the feast is equal to the bill of fare. All parties, 
without exception, have done well. We have our 
favourite tales, of course, and so will every reader 
have, and the preference will depend on his feel- 
ings and humour ; but it will be admitted by all, as 
a whole, the collection is excellent.”—Athenzum. 





| With great spirit, elegance, and candour. 








Ill, 
HARRO HARRING’S POLISH MEMOIRS. 
In 1 vol. small 8vo. price 9s, 


POLAND, under the DOMINION 
of RUSSIA. Ky Harro Harring, late Ofiicer in 
the Regiment of Lancers of the Russian Imperial 
Lite-Guard. Translated from the Original Ger- 
man. 

*¥* This work has excited an extraordiuary de- 
gree of interest on the Continent, having been 
suppressed by order of the Prussian Government. 


IV. 
In 8vo, price 2s, 6d. 


The POLISH REVOLUTION of 
1830-31. With SKETCHES of the LEADING 
CHARACTERS; obtained from authentic sources. 
Forming a Supplement to FLetcuer's History 
of PoLANb.,. 

** We may be robb'd of Freedom's right— 
We may be slain in Freedom's fight, 
But still, against the despot’s might, 
We are the free!" 
Wade's Polish Melodies. 
V. 
THE STAFF OFFICER ; 
or, the Soldier of Fortune. A Tale of real Life. 
By Oliver Moore. In 8 vols. post 8vo., 24s. 

* This is a most entertaining work ; it is written 
The de- 
lineation ot character (particularly that of many 
distinguished individuals officially connected with 
Ireland during the Pitt administration, ) is skilfully 
and vividly drawn; and the multifarious incidents, 
—several of which are of a highly piquant descrip- 
tion,—are given with a tact and delicacy creditable 
to the judgmentand talent of the author. We can 
say With truth, that we have fairly gone through 
this tale of real life without being cloyed or wearied 
for a single moment; but that it excited, and kept 
up, an interest in our minds, which few volumes, 
designed for mere amusement, have been able to 


inspire. It ought, at least, to be in every circu 
lating library.”’—Brighton Herald, Oct. 22. 
VI. 
POLAND. 
A Poem. By Thomas Campbell, Esy. With 
Lines on the View from St. Leonard’s. Second 


Edition, in small 8vo., handsomely done up in 
green and gold, price Is. 6d. (uniform with the last 
Editiou of his Poetical Works. 

**We hailed, as we should a flower in winter 
time, the re-appearance of this poem, in its elegant 
little dress of green and gold. Every thing about 
it recommends it to the purchaser. It is an effu- 
sion so honourable to the writer’s feclings, so wor- 
thy of perusal, and is here put into ashapeso cheap 
and so graceful, that it ought to be in the hands of 
every honourable man and graceful woman,” 
The ‘Tatler. 

VII. 


ROSCOKE’s NOVELIST’s LIBRARY 
With Illustrations by GeorGe CRUIKSHANK. 


Publishing in Monthly Volumes, price only Five 
Shillings, handsomely bound, uniform with the 
Waverley Novels. Now ready for delivery, 


FIELDING’S TOM JONBS, Vol. I. 

Being the Fifth Volume of this admired Series of 
Classical Novels. 

Vol I. contains the whole of Humphrey Clinker, 
with a Biographical Memoir of Smollett, by Tho- 
mas Roscoe, Esy., an elegant Portrait, and Four 
Engravings, by George Cruikshank. 

Vol. II. contains the whole of Roderick Random, 
with Five Nlustrations by George Cruikshank. 

Vols. IIT. and IV. contain the whole of Pere- 
grine Pickle, with Eight Illustrations by the same 
inimitable Artist. 

** What increases the value of these Plates is the 
circumstance of their being etched as well as de. 
signed by George Cruikshank himself, so that 
every touch is hisown, and assists the design, none 
of the spirit of which is lost in the engraving.”— 
Spectator. 

Orders received by all respectable Booksellers 
throughout the Kingdom, 
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VIII. 
In small 8vo. price 5s. 6d. 


CRAYONS from the COMMONS ; 
OR, MEMBERS IN RELIEVO. 

A Poem, Satirical and Descriptive. By Pere- 
grine Palette, Esq. 

““We have before encountered the effusions of 
this writer, and done justice to his talents. He is 
a close observer and a clever man; his Crayons 
are Portraits of some of the most conspicuous 
Members of the House of Commons.”-—Lit. Gaz. 

“A little volume, containing some amusing 
sketches of various Members of Parliament. It is 
dedicated, in a good-humoured address, to Richard 
Martin, Esq., of facetious memory.’’—Times. 

** They who take an interest in the personal pe- 
culiarities and natural manner of our legislators, 
in the Lower House, may find them very exactly 
described in the verse of Peregrine Palette, Esq. 
The sketches of Lords Althorp and Palmerston, Sir 
Francis Burdett, Mr. Poulett Thomson, and Sir 
James Scarlett, are striking likenesses. Sir Charles 
Wetherell and the ‘ Agitator,’ are also well drawn.” 
—Spectator. 

IX. 
In 8vo. price Ys. 
THE SONG OF ALBION. 
A Poem commemorative of the Crisis, with others. 
By Henry Sewell Stokes. 


JAMES [COCHRANE and CO. 11, Waterloo 
Place. 





GAME LAWS, 
In ]12mo. price 5s. boards, 


THEH GAME LAWS. 
Including the NEW GAME BILL, and all the 
Acts now in Force relating to Game, with Notes, 
and Practical Directions, Explanatory of their Pro- 
visions. By P. B. Leigh, Esq., of Gray's Inn, Bar- 
rister at Law. 

A. MAXWELL, Law Bookseller to His Majesty, 
Bell Yard, Lincoln’s Inn. 


TO CAPTAINS OF VESSELS, MERCHANTS, 
BOOKSELLERS, &e. 
A Capital Collection of One Thousand Volumes of 


NOVELS AND ROMANCES, 
containing most of the Works of the best Writers, 
and manyrecent ones to Michaelmas, 183], are of- 
fered at 2s, 3d. per Volume new, half-bound, calf, 
for Ready Money, ora Selection may be made from 
them, of not less than 250 Volumes, ata propor- 
tionate advance in price. Also, a Second Collec- 
tion of 1200 Volumes, at Is. 6d. per Volume, half- 
bound, calf; or a Selection at a proportionate ad- 
vance; or they may be had in Sheets, deducting 
the Binding. Catalogues ‘on application to A. K. 
NEWMAN and Co.,, Leadenhall Street, London, 


BOOKS PUBLISHED DURING THE LAST 
TWENTY YEARS. 

In Svo. price |4s. in cloth, lettered, 
THE LONDON CATALOGUE 
of BOOKS, with their SIZES, PRICES, and 
PUBLISHERS’ NAMES. Containing the Books 
Published in London, and those Altered in Size or 
Price, from the Year 1810 to the present time, 

arranged as follows :— 

1. Miscellaneous Literature (including School 
Books )—2. Divinity and Ecclesiastical History.— 
3. Law and Jurisprudence.—-4. Medicine, Surgery, 
Physiology, and Chemistry.—5. Hebrew, Arabic, 
Greek, Latin, &c. 


London: Published by Ronert BENT, and may 
be had of every Bookseller in England, Scotland, 
Ireland, and on the Continent. 

“We believe literary’men are but little aware that 
there exists for them so valuable and so desirable 
an auxiliary; its advantages are too obvious to 
require comment.’’—New Monthly Magazine. 

‘* A repertory most diligently and accurately 
compiled; and, consequently, of great value to the 
buyers of books. It is not only a guide for the 
present day, but the foundation for a standard in 
times to come.”—Literary Gazette. 

‘*A work of more value than its name might 
lead the reader to believe. To book buyers it must 
be of great value. It contains, in the most con- 
densed form, a great deal of valuable information, 
which no man hitherto has thought worth collect- 
ing, and yet for which literary men in particular 
are constantly ata loss. It is compiled with care, 
beautifully printed, and forms a handsome library 
volume,’”’—Athenzeum, 














In royal 8vo. price 12s. boards, 


CONVEYANCERS’ BVIDENCE. 
By Thomas Coventry, Esq Barrister at Law. 
In assuming the office of Mediator between Buyer 
and Seller, Borrower and Lender, I have con- 
sidered, first, what the one can strictly require ; 
second, what the other may justly refuse; and, 
third, the medium course dictated by fair dealing, 

London: J. & T. W. CLARKE, Portugal Street, 
Lincoln’s Inn, 
THE WHOLE OF DEBTOR AND CREDITOR 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS. 
This day is published, 
A FAMILIAR COMPENDIUM of the 
LAW of DEBTOR and CREDITOR : 


comprising the whole of the Bankrupt Laws, with 
the Alterations and Amendments recently enacted 
by the Legislature; the whole of the Consolidated 
Laws, as now in operation, relating to Insolvent 
Debtors, with Forms, &c.; Arrangements between 
Debtor and Creditor, including Compositions and 
Deeds of Trust; the Law of Arrest on Mesne Pro- 
cess; the Law relating to Property intrusted to 
Factors or Agents; the recent Act confirming the 
Statute of Limitations and regulating the Law con- 
cerning representations of Character; and LORD 
BROUGHAM’'S NEW BANKRUPTCY COURT 
ACT. By John H. Brady, Author of “ Plain In- 
gtructions to Executors,” &c. 

London: Ervincuam WILsON, No. 88, Royal 
Exchange. 











This day is published, in 3 vols. ]2mo. price 16s. 6d. 
THE ALGERINSES, 
Or the TWINS of NAPLES. 
Printed for A. K. NEWMAN and Co., London, 
Where may be had, just ready, 
DoNALD MonrTeEITH, by Selina Davenport, Second 
Edition, 4 vols, #1. 2s. 
ANCIENT Recorps, by IT. J. H. Curties, Fsq. Se- 
cond Edition, 4 vols. #2]. 2s. 
BLACK Rosser, by Edward Ball, Second Edition, 
3 vols. 13s. 6d. 
CASTLE OF OLLADA, by Francis Lathom, Second 
Edition, 2 vols. 9s. 
IMPENETRABLE SECRET, by the same, Second 
Edition, 2 vols. 10s. 
PILGRIM OF THE Cross, by Mrs. Helme, Second 
Edition, 4 vols. €1. 
St. MARGARET’S CAVE, by the same, Third Edi- 
tion, 4 vols. #1. 








Lately Published, in One Vol. 8vo. 
A HISTORY of the 
FIRST REVOLUTION inFRANCE. 
By John Beil, Esq. 

‘This book is decidedly the very best history of 
this great event. Here is more about the real 
movers in the Revolution—the fiery demazogues, 
than in any other work; we become personally 
acquainted with Mirabeau, Marat, Robespierre, 
&c.’’—Tatler. 

‘*It deserves a place in every room where a book 
is to be found.’”’—Atlas. 


A New Edition, in One small Vol. price 8s. 6d. 
ABERNETHY’S LECTURES, 
including his Observations on the Production of 
LocAL DiseASé&. ‘The whole of Abernethy’s Lec- 
tures are given in this volume verbatim as delivered 

at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 

Our only safety from the painful and fatal dis- 
ease, the Cholera, depends on attention to the 
stomach; we cannot do better than recommend 
this volume, the value of which is not confined 
to the medical practitioner, but is a valuable book 
of reference and consultation in families, from 
their plain and lucid style. 

Also, in One Vol. 


LECTURES on the THEORY and 
PRACTICE of SURGERY. By Sir Astley Cooper. 
In One Vol. price 4s. 

ECONOMIC ADVICE relative to 
the PURCHASE and CONSUMPTION of TEA, 
COFFEE, &c. By J. Stephenson, M.D. 

‘¢ Every housekeeper should possess it.’’—Sun. 

Printed for F. C. Westiey, near the King’s 
College, Strand, 





MEDICAL WORKS 
Just Published by Rensaaw & Rusa, 356, Strand, 
near the King’s College. 


In One thick Vol. 12mo. with Plates, 


A MANUAL OF MIDWIFERY, 
Or COMPENDIUM of GENACOLOGY; com. 
prising an Account of the Symptoms and Treat- 
ment of the most important Diseases of Women 
and Children, with the Management of the various 
forms of Paturition, illustrated with Plates. By 
Michael Ryan, M.D. Lecturer on Forensic Medi. 
cine, &c. kc, Third Edition, revised, corrected, 
aud augmented, &c, 

“A work replete with information.’’—Good's 
Study of Medicine, by Samuel Cooper, Med. Chir. 
Rev., April, 1829.—American Journal of Medical 
Science, February, 1530. 


By the same Author, in 5vo. price Ys. 
A MANUAL of 


MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE. 


The Lancet has abused this work most unmer- 
cifully. 

** This work is calculated to attract the attention 
of professional men, and indeed of the general 
reader, by the variety of its matter and perspicuity 
of its style.”’—Herald, Courier. 

‘It is replete with interesting and valuable in- 
formation.’’—Literary Gazette, Sun, Globe. 


‘it is invaluable to medical practioners, and 
may be consulted safely by the legal profession.” — 
Weekly Dispatch. 

Also, by the same Author, 12mo. price 2s. 6d, bds. 
LECTURES ON 


Population, Marriage, & Divorce, 
as Questions of State Medicine; comprising au 
Account of the Causes and Treatment of Impo- 
tence and Sterility, &c. &c. forming a Part of an 
extended Course on Medical Jurisprudence, deli- 
vered ut the Medical Theatre, Hatton Garden. 
LORD MAYOR’S DAY. 
This day is published, 1n Svo. price 3s. 6d. embel- 
lished with a View of a Triumphal Arch erected 
in 1603, 


ACCOUNTS of FIFTY-FIVE ROYAL PRO. 
CESSIONS and ENTERTAINMENTS in the 
CITY of LONDON, from the Reign of Henry the 
Third to that of George the Third; chiefly extract- 
ed from contemporary Writers. Jo which is added, 
A Bibliographical List of Lord Mayors’ Pageants. 

*,* Fifty Copies have been printed on Royal 
Octavo, price 5s. 

‘* This little work will secure for itself a place in 
every historical library, and conciliate the favour 
of the general reader.’’—Gentleman’s Magazine. 

‘“'To those who are curious in antiquities, and 
who feel interested in the records of civic gaieties, 
this work cannot fail of proving very acceptable.” 
—Times. 

‘‘The good old times! when economy was not 
policy ; when tradesmen were not starved by thou- 
sands, that householders might be untaxed at the 
rate of three-half-pence a-piece by the year ; when 
all ranks were cared for ; when the poor rejoiced 
in hope without heart-burning, and the rich spread 
their store that the poor might be happy ! 

‘*The good old times! when the first dramatists 
and poets wrote speeches for pageants, and the 
ripest scholars quoted authorities for costume; 
while the richest merchants and the most liberal 
men conspired to spread magnificence, and feast- 
ing, and gladness of heart around them! The good 
old times live again in this little book.’’—Atlas. 

‘It is a treat to be enjoyed when any temporary 
and remarkable occurrence tempts the well-read 
antiquary to recede upon his stores of knowledge, 
and refresh the memory of the living generation 
with an account of all their ancestors have done 
under similar circumstances.’’—Literary Gazette. 
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